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“ Through knowledge we behold the world’s creation, 
How in his cradle first he foster’d was, 

And judge of Nature’s cunning operation, 

How things she formed of a formless mass ; 

By knowledge we do Jearn ourselves to know, 

And what to man, and what to God we owe.”* 
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THE WOODLANDS. 


This beautiful villa is situated near the city 
of Philadelphia, on the opposite side of the 
Schuylkill. The building embraces three differ- 
ent orders of architecture, but the Doric pre- 
vails. The north tract is ornamented in the front 
by six Ionic pilasters, and on each side is a pa- 
vilion; the south front has a magnificent portico 
twenty-four feet in height, supported by 6 state- 
ly Tuscan columns. 

The vestibule at the north entrance is 16 feet 
in diameter, from which a corridor leads on the 
east side to an elegant dining room, of an oval 
figure, the length of which is 80 feet, and the 
breadth 22. Another corridor on the west side 
to the library, a square room with two bows, 
thirty feet by eighteen. In the library are many 
fine specimens of art, among which are several 
family portraits by eminent British and American 
artists. With these rooms communicate two 
others of smaller size, decorated with the works 
of several of the ancient painters, from the Itali- 
an, Dutch, and Flemish schools—many of which 
pieces are‘of great merit. The grounds are in 
extent about ten acres, and contain a variety 
of indigenous and exotic trees and plants, 
chosen for their foliage or fragrance; and 
the scene is diversified by land and water in 
avery tasteful manner. A winding walk leads 
through the shrubberies and copses. At one 
spot there is a charming prospect of the city; at 
another a large expanse of water is visible. At 
the descent is seen a creek, over hung with rocky 
fragments and shaded by the gloom of the for- 
est. Ascending from thence, the green house 
appears in view, the front of which, including 
the hot house on each side, measures one hun- 
dred and forty feet and contains nearly ten 
thousand plants. There is surely no city on 
this continent in whose vicinity more beautiful 
country seats can be found than in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia—and, among these, the Wood- 
lands are conspicuous for their taste and ele- 
ganee. The admirers of rural beauty may here 
find many objects to arrest their curiosity and 
toinvite their observation. 37 
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A SONG. 
NOT ENTIRELY BACCHANALIAN, 


To woman :—a bumper! come pledge me my boys, 
And pledge me with heart and with soul: 

Give the pedant his learning, the statesman his tovs 
But ours be the smile and the bow]! is 

Though it needs not the glow of the generous cup, 
To make woman’s presence divine, 

Yet. where bumpers are drunk, be the highest fill’d ; 
To the goddess who hallows the wine! 


We love the dark juice of the ruby-hued grape, 
For the bright thoughts it wreaths round ihe brain, 
Like the stars which at twilight from bondage escape. 
And come forth in the blue sky again; 
But the thought of all thoughts is of her we love beet, 
The fond one whose heart is our own—— 
A thought whose effulgence escapes all the rest 
As the sun walks through Heaven alone! 


Then, to her. boys, to her, be the bumper now crown’'d 
With feelings which tongue cannot tell; 

If the tone of her voice be a magical sound, 
If the glance of her eye be a spell; 

if the flush of her cheeks be the fairest of sights, 
If her lip be the holiest shrine, 

Then, believe me, the toast which her beauty invites, 
Turns to gold every drop of our wine! 


If life be a good, ’tis to her that we owe it— 
If genius a gift, ’tis that she is the theme 
If love be a bliss, ’tis through her that we know it— 
O! without her this world were a wearisome dream. 
Then, a bumper, a bumper, if ever you fill’d it, 
A bumper to her, both our hope and our pride-- 
A scheme for the future—if ever you build it-- 
Fiil a bumper to woman and make her your guide! 


THE SEA NYMPHS. 
BY F. S. MULLER. 
Come hither—come hither—fair stranger, come, 
To this land of joy—-to the sea-maid’s home, 
Where the lute’s soft note, and the waves in song, 
In music and murmur both float along. 


Our bowers are deck’d with the sea-flower rare, 
And the amber is shedding its perfume there; 
And the blue lotos benus to the summer’s wave, 
When the bright sun sinks to his coral cave. 


We roam o’er the tide in the moonlight hour, 
When love's soft spell has the sweetest power; 
And our harp’s soft note o’er the shining sea 
Is like an aerial melody! é = | 


When the angry storm lifts the billow’s foam, 

No sound is heard in our pearly home, 

For our dwelling is far from the realms of air, 
And pleasure flows on with the light waves there! 


Then, stranger, haste, ‘neath the blue waves ream, 
Where gladness and joy have their smiling‘ home; 
Would’st thou be happy and blest as we, 

Come dwell with us ‘neathythe silver sea. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF 


GEORGE THE FOURTH. 
George (Frederick Augustus) 1V. was the first 
born child of the marriage of his father, George III., 
with Queen Charlotte (previously a Princess of the 
House of Mecklenburgh Strelitz) and, as the eldest 
born son of the King, he became Duke of Cornwall, 
from the moment of his birth, on the 12th of August, 
1762, being created Prince ot Wales by letters patent, 
on the 17th of the same month. The young Prince 
was the first Duke of Cornwall of the House of Bruns- 
wick; neither his father, grandfather, great-grand- 
father, having borne that title, or been entitled to the 
Duchy from the circumstance of not being the eldest 
born son of a King upon the throne, though eaeh had 
possessed the title of Prince of Wales, peculiar to 
the eldest son, or eldest surviving son of the reigning 
sovereign, but always created by patent, whilst that 
of Duke of Cornwall, and the actual property attach- 
ed to the Duchy, descends by a rule of inheritance, 
or rather of devolution, which cannot be altered by 
any fiat of the Crown. 
rhe rejoicings on the birth of an heir-apparent 
were great and general throughout the Kingdom.— 
In the metropolis they were added to, at the moment, 
a curious coincidence. Whilst the guns in the 
Park were firing in honor of the happy event, and 
his late Majesty, and the great officers of state were 
at St. James’s Palace, a long train of wagons passec 
along St. James’s street, laden with the treasures 
found on board the Hermione Spanish frigate, one of 
the richest captures made during the war in which 
the country was then, and had been for some time 
engaged, but which was not long atterwards termi- 
nated by the peace of 1764. Such a procession at such 
2 moment, was of course doubly cheering. His Ma- 
jesty and the officers of state came to the palace win- 
dows to view it, and re-echoing the acclamations of 
the populace, were again cheered with the most en- 
thusiastic fervour. Amongst the little incidents con- 
nected with the birth of the young Prince, it is re- 
corded that before he was a fortnight old, permission 
was given for his Royal Highness to be seen on Draw- 
ing-room days at St. James’s, from one till three 
o’clock, and that in consequence all persons of rank 
and fashion who had been introduced at court, were 
admitted to see the Royal Infant, conforming to the 
prescriptions imposed, namely, that in passing through 
the apartment they should tread as softly as possible, 
and not attempt to touch him, to prevent which, in- 
deed, part of the room was latticed off that curious 
individuals might not too nearly approach. It is said 
that the ladies who availed themselves of the permis- 
sion thus given to see the ‘* beautiful baby” were so 
mumerous, that the daily expense for cake alone was 
estimated at 407, the consumption of wine for caudle 
being in proportion; these refreshments being of 
course indispensable at all accouchments, whether of 
royalty or of subjects. His, Royal Highness, as Heir- 
Apparent to the Crown, and as Prince of Wales [the 
twentieth Prince of the Royal Family of England who 
had borne that title from the time of the first Prince 
ot Wales, afterwards Edward II.] was called upon to 
receive and give an answer to an Address before he 
was three years old, from the Society of Ancient Bri- 
tons, the founders and patrons of what is commonly 
known by the name of the Welsh School, in Gray’s 
Inn-read, and which, sinee its first institution early in 
the last century, has always had peculiar claims upon 
the patronage of the Prinee of Wales, whenever such 
a distinguished personage has existed. The address 
was well adapted to the early age of the Prince, who 
appeared perfectly to comprehend the gentlemen 





who presented it, when they told him that his Ropgi 
Parent had not thought any period of their lives téo 
early for doing good, and that they hoped when a f 
short years had called forth his virtues, he would 
member with pleasure the occurrences of that day.— 
The young Prince listened with great attention ® 
this address, and most distinctly repeated the answer, 
which of course had been prepared for him, namely. 
** Gentlemen, I thank you for this mark of duty to 
the King, and wish prosperity to this charity.” A 
short time afterwards, when he was three years of 
age, his Royal Highness was constituted Knight of 
the Garter, and invested with the insignia of that Ib 
lustrious Order. 


The education of the Heir Apparent, as of the 
Royal children subsequently born, was an object of 
sedulous anxiety with the late King, his father, who 
devoted all the time he could spare from affairs of 
State, and requisite exercise, tu the task of instruct 
ing his infant progeny, till they attained an age ® 
have regular preceptors. It was an observation made 
by his Majesty, that ‘‘it is chiefly owing to the pe 
rents, ifthe children are not impressed with proper 
principles”? The King and Queen used to allow each 
of their children a certain sum as a kind of privy 
purse, without any express directions as to its expen- 
diture, but subject afterwards to the Queen’s inqui- 
ries as to the mode and manner of disposing of it, and 
to either praise or rebuke, as the circumstances might 
require. The first governor appointed to the Prince 
of Wales, was the last Earle of Holdernesse, who had 
been one of the Secretaries of State, a nobleman of 
great d gnity of deportment, who, resigning his of- 
fice, was succeeded by Lord Bruce, afterwards the 
first Earle of Aylesbury. The latter nobleman, 
though a good scholar, was not so good a one asthe 
Prince of Wales, who was then turned of twelve 
years of age. His Royal Highness, soon after the ap- 
pointment ofa new tutor, detected, ina literary con- 
versation, his Lordship’s deficiency in Greek, and the 
pupil puzzling the governor became a subject of ge- 
neral merriment throughout.the Palace. The m 
competency of Lord Bruce to the task he had under- 
taken being thus proved, it beeame of course expe 
dient for him to retire, and after being in office about 
a month, he was succeded by his brother, the first 
and only Duke of Montagu of the family, who, how- 
ever, was assisted by Bishop Hurd, as preceptor.— 
The distinguished talents and high character of the 
Prelate last named are well known, and presented 
the greatest security for the education, upon right 
principles, of the illustrious Heir Apparent. Dr. 
Markham, afterwards for many years Archbishop of 
York, had been previously, for some time, Preceptor 
to the Prince of Wales, with Dr. Cyril Jackson, as 
Sub-Preceptor. The latter was in 1776. succeeded 
by Mr. Arnold. Bishop Hurd, in a narrative writ 
ten by himself, of the principal occurrences of his 
life, characterizes the Duke of Montagu, above met- 
tioned, as a “ Nobleman of singular worth and virtue, 
of an exemplary life, and of the best principles in 
Church and State.” As Governor to the Prince of 
Wales and Prince Frederick, (afterwards the late 
Duke of York,) he was very attentive to his charge, 
and executed that trust with great propriety and dig- 
nity. The Preceptor, (the Bishop himself,) was ho- 
nored with his confidence, and there was never the 
least misunderstanding between them, or so much as 
a difference of opinion as to the manner in which the 
education of the Prince should be conducted. The 
education of George the Third is allowed to have 
been defective: it was not so decisive, however, as to 
make him undervalue sound learning, and he insisted 
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upon a much larger portion than he had attained be- 
ing offered to the Prince. Perhaps his Royal High- 
ness did not very willingly submit to the discipline of 
his noble governors and reverend tutors; which, in 
fact, was strict beyond all precedent and all propriety. 
The system derived its severer features of restraint 
god seclusion from the authority of the King, whose 
firmness in other matters sometimes rose to obstina- 
ey, and who was often pertinacious when he only 
thought himself prudent. But if the Prince was train- 
ed according to the Royal mandate, the agents cho- 
sen to execute the stern decree were fitted for their 
work. Itissufficient to remember the official cha- 
racters of the gentlemen we have named at West- 
minister, and at Christchurch. 

In the course of the system of education acted upon, 
much attention was paid to the principle of utility. It 
is related by Arthur Young, that when the Prince of 
Wales was about twelve years of age, a plot of ground 
in Kew Gardens was dug by his Royal Highness and 
the Duke of York, his brother, (they resided at Kew,) 
which they sewed with wheat, attended to the growth 
of their litle erop, and themselves weeded, reaped, 
and harvested it: they then thrashed out the corn, 
and, after separating it from the chaff, ground it, and, 
parting the bran from the flour, attended to the whole 
process of converting the latter into bread, after- 
wards eating with no lite relish the produce of their 
own labor, whilst their Majesties with much delight 
partook of the repast. Itis obvious that from such a 
process much useful knowledge could not fail to be 
gained, both experimentally aad from reflection upon 
each step as they proceeded. 

There can be no doubt that the system of educa- 
tion acted upon, as a whole, was highly calculated to 
render the Prince of Wales an excellent scholar, and 
an accomplished gentleman, as George IV. was uni- 
versailly allowed to be; but there is this objection to 
it, at least in part or partially, that his Royal High- 
ness was too much secluded from society to enable 
bim to obtain what was very essential to him, more 
so perhaps than to any other individual in the em- 
pire, namely, some knowledge of the world, previ- 
ously to entering upon it in the highly distinguished 
character in which he must of course at his outset ap- 
pear. It was this defect in the system of education, 
for such we cannot help considering it, that atter- 
wards led the Royal pupil to plunge with two great 
ardour for a time into the gaieties of life, but with a 
tendency almost inseparable from his time of life, and 
his constitution, and which can only be corrected or 
checked by a previous acquaintance with society, its 
manners, and its customs, with the. dangers to be 
avoided and the path most prudent to choose; neither 
puritanical or fastidiously severe or self-denying on 
the one hand, but, on the other, not giving a loose to 
the rein of dissipation. The error of his tutors, ex- 
cellent in all other respects as they undoubtedly 
were, wasthis—that they did not adopt the most eli- 
gible, or indeed any sufficient means to guard their 
Royal pupil against the seduetions which could not 
fail inevitably to await him on his first introduction 
to the great theatre of the world. 

This important omission in the education of the 
Prince was by no means rectified on his Royal High- 
ness attaining the age of twenty-one, in 1783, and hav- 
ing, of course, a separate establishment. Had his 
Royal Father consented that the Prince should have 
100,000/. per annum, as then proposed, much of his 
Royal Highness’s subsequent pecuniary embarrass- 
ments might probably have been avoided; but George 
IIL, from motives of economy, undoubtedly highly 
Deaise worthy in themselves, insisted upon the Prince’s 
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allowance being limited to 50,000/. per annum, with 
an outfit of 60,V00/.; but which latter was increased 
by the House of Commons to 100,000/. It was, in 
truth, impossible for the Prince of Wales to live ina 
sufficient style of splendour, suitable to his dignity, 
upon an income of 50,000/. per annum, and this was 
in the course of a very few years too clearly demon- 
strated, but not until his Royal Highness had suffered 
great inconvenience, and been subjected to much 
obloquy, from the circumstance of his incurring debts, 
which were in reality unavoidable. The Coalition 
Ministry, then in power, of Lord North and Mz. Fox, 
with some of the principal members of which his 
Royal Highness had become intimately associated, 
made the greasest efforts to. obtain for him 100,0002. 
per annum; but the King was inflexible, his Majesty 
alleging that it was an extravagant income, and great- 
ly too much to be entrusted to an inexperienced 
youth. The Ministers scemed determined, for a 
time, to attempt to carry their point, even in defi. 
ance of their Royal Master; but the Prince at length 
interposed, with a feeling which reflected upon him 
the highest honor, insisting that the amount of the 
grant should be left entirely to the discretion of his 
royal parent, and expressing his willingness to accept. 
whatever his Majesty thought proper. This is one 
incident among many which occurred during the life 
ot the illustrious personage, now unhappily closed, of 
which we are attempting a brief skeich, proving to 
demonstration, that whatever apparent aberrations 
there might be in his conduct in his youth, that the 
heartof George 1V. whether in youth, in mature 
manhood, or in advanced age, was (to use a common 
expression) always in the right place. When the 
Prince had declared the above determination, the Mi- 
nisters had of course no alternative, and they obeyed 
his Majesty’s commands, Al! parties, however, had 
reason afterwards to regret the inflexibility of George 
II. with regard to this point. The Parliament met 
in November, 1783, when his Royal Highness took 
his seat in the House of Lords as Duke ot Cornwall, 
that House not formally recognizing the dignity of 
Prince of Wales, though always treating the Heir Ap- 
parent as such. It may be here observed, that his. 
Royal Highness seldom addressed the House; but 
when he did, it was most impressive and gracefully, 
with remarkable dignity and ease, and in a manner 
peculiarly gentlemanly. ‘he writer of this speaks 
from his own personal observation, he having had the 
pleasure of hearing his Royal Highness upon one oc- 
casion, arising out of a little dispute which had taken 
place between the Duke of Clarence and the then 
Lord Chancellor Eldon. An expression had been 
hastily used by the Duke, which most probably his 
Royal Highness afterwards regretted, and the Prince 
of Wales coming the next day to the House, took an 
Opportunity of addressing their Lordships, in the 
course of which his Royal Highness adverted to the 
high importance of maintaining a gentlemanly de- 
meanor in their debates, a subject on which no one 
was better qualified than his Royal Highness to give a, 
suitable lesson, nor was it forgotten. It was seyeral 
years previous to this occurrerce that the Prince de- 
livered his first public address in the House upon a 
motion of the first Marquis of Abercorn, respecting 
the Address upon his Majesty’s Proclamation for pre- 
venting Seditious Meetings and Writings. His Royal 
Highness upon that occasion spoke with great elo- 
quence, and in a manly and persuasive manner, emi- 
nently calculated, independently of his high rank, to 
command the attention of the House. He said that 
he should be deficient in his duty as a member of 
Parliament, unmindful of the respect which he owed: 
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to the Constitution, and inattentive to the welfare, 
the pease, and the happiness of the people, if he did 
not proclaim to the world his opinion on a question 
of such magnitude. The matter at issue was, in fact, 
whether the Constitution was or was not to be main- 
tained—whether the wild ideas of theory were to con- 
quer the wholesome maxims of established practice, 
and whether the laws, under which we had flourished 
tor a Series of years, were to be subverted by areform 
unsanctioned by the people. Asa person nearly and 
dearly-interested in the welfare, and, he would em- 
phatically add, the happiness and comfort of the peo- 
ple, it would be treason to the principles of his mind 
if he did not come forward and declare his disappr6- 
bation of those seditious publications which had occa- 
sioned the present motion. His interest was identi- 
fied with the interests of the people; they were so in- 
separable, that unless both parties concurred, there 
could be no happiness. “I exist,” said his Royal 
Highness, with remarkable energy, “ by the love, the 
friendship and the benevolence of the people, and 
their cause I will never forsake as long as | live.”"— 
He afterwards delivered various speeches as Prince 
Regent and as Sovereign, and though they of course 
were written by the Ministers of the day, yet the de- 
livery of them was always marked by appropriate dig- 
nity and peculiar grace, elegance and ease, in a voice 
which was admirably calculated to give them their 
proper effect. 

Recurring, however, again, as we must do, in order 
to keep up the chain of connexion, to the earliest pe- 
riod of the life of our late illustrious and lamented 
Sovereign, it is well known that Carlton House, in 
Palmall (since pulled down,) was assigned as a resi- 
dence for the Prince of Wales. His Koyal Highness, 
however, in addition, purchased a mansion at Brigh- 
ton, which received the name of the Pavilion, and 
became for several years afterwards his favorite place 
of abode; a preference, from which the inhabitants of 
that town may date their prosperity, as, through that 
circumstance, Brighton soon became populous and 
flourishing, the continual resort of gaiety and fashion. 
It was utterly impossible to expect that the Prince, 
at his early age, could personally superintend, or con- 
trol an expenditure, ramified as it was through vari- 
ous channels; and the incurring of debts to a conside- 
rable amount was the natural, the unavoidable, con- 
sequence. But those debts, amounting in the course 
of a few years (o 250,000/. might have obviously been 
avoided, had the income assigned to his Royal High- 
ness, in the first instance, been fixed at 100,0002. per 
annum, which would still have been less than that en- 
joyed by some of the Noblemen of England. Let it, 
however, be recorded to the honor of the exalted 
Personage of whom we are now speaking, that when 
his father, and Sovereign, refused any assistance to- 
wards clearing off hisincumbrances, he immediately 
set about reducing his household establishment, and 
curtailing every superfluous expense, in order to set 
apart a large portion of his income for the satifaction 
ot his creditors. His Royal Hignness, with the same 
views, sold his favorite stud of horses at Newmarket, 
and even some of his coach-horses, and suspended the 
decorations then in progress at Carlton House. Let 
it also be reeorded to his honor, that, at a subsequent 
period, his Royal Highness made every possible ar- 
rangement, and afforded every practicable facility 
for the payment in full of all his creditors. 

Connected with this period of his Royal Higbness’s 
life, many stories have been told of sallies of conduct, 
of various features of character; but whatever they 
were, something very similar has been, or may be 
said, more or less, of every youth of high expecta- 





tions or great possessions, only in a higher or slighte. 
degree regulated, according to the care taken im their 
education, or rather something beyond the mere rou- 
tine of education—that communication of knowledge 
of the world, under the guard of a requisite caution, 
which is so essential to enable them to pass through 
it without being too much attracted on one side or the 
other; and this it was, unfortunately, which his Royal 
Highness had only to learn from experience, which 
is too frequently a very rude,and embarrassing men- 
tor. His Royal Highness was fond of seeing society 
in its various grades, and sometimes went incog, to 
places where his presence was least expected. One 
little incident of this kind eame within the knowledge 
of the writer of this. A public house, in Gray’s Inn 
lane, had become in some degree celebrated for its 
Burton ale, and the Prince of Wales wishing to taste 
it, took with him his then Groom of the Stole, Lord 
Southampton, both of course incog, and walking into 
the house they called for some Burton ale. After 
they had sat, however, a little time, some one recog. 
nized the Prince of Wales, and the word going 
round, the Prince, finding he was discovered, abrupt- 
ly departed. The neighbors were a few days after- 
wards surprised by the Prince’s crest being splendid. 
ly put up at the public house alluded to, with the in- 
scription of “ Purveyor of Burton ale to the Prince 


of Wales;”’ the landlord of the house so describing. 


himself, in consequence of this royal visit. In that 
neighborhood also, in Liquorpond street, lived the 
once well known Leader, the coachmaker, whom the 
Prince patronised, and thus made him for a conside- 
rable period the most fashionable coachmaker in Lon- 
don, by which means he accumulated a very hand- 
some fortune. The Prince, when in town, was fre- 
quently in the habit of going to Leader’s shop, fre- 
quently driving himself in a phaeton and four. 


About this period, the King became desirous for 
the marriage of the Prince of Wales. His Majesty 
was then advancing in years, and the Prince was thir- 
ty-two. Independently of the reasons suggested by 
state policy, a circumstance, which could not, have 
been overlooked, and must have tended to increase 
the wish of his Majesty to see the Prince married, 
was, that the Duke of York had no issue by his wife, 
and it was thought, by the Royal Family and the phy- 
sicians of the Duchess, that none was to be expected. 
In 1794, the Duke of York left this country to take 
the command of the British army in Germany, in 
the war then prosecuting against the French Repub- 
lic, the unfortunate result of which it is unnecessary 
here torecord. With his ancle, the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, the Duke of York now became acquainted, and 
to his court and family he was introduced. Such.in- 
troduction, unhappily, was the means of that subse- 
quent alliance, which good and wise men can never 
cease to deplore. The accomplishments and per- 
sonal eharms of the Princess Caroline, made impres- 
sions of the most favorable nature on the mind of the 
Duke of York, and those feelings he communicated 
so warmly to the Prince of Wales and to bis father, 
that the latter strongly recommended the union which 
shortly followed. This was ata time when the re- 
sources of the Prince were especially exhausted—his 
creditors importunate—his debts of honor required to, 
be discharged; and when, therefore, the prospect of 
relief, even at any sacrifice, appeared desirable. The 
portrait of the Princess of Brunswick, which had been 
shown to the Prince of Wales, represented a woman 
of by no means a disagrecable appearance, and the 
promise of the King, in writing, that on the marriage 
of the Prince, his debts should be discharged, his in- 
come increased, and the favor ofhis father augments 
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ed and secured, additionally operated on his mind in 
favor of the connexion. With Mr. Fox and Sheridan 
he consulted; the former advised acquiescence, and 
the latter was not averse. The Prince coldly con- 
sented, and the ill-fated marriage took place. 


The gallantries of the young Prince, his extrava- 
gances and his gaming transactions, we pass over; but 
it requires only a slight knowledge of the human heart, 
and of the principles which operate in the formation 
of character, to enable any one to perceive that the 
habits of the Prince were such as naturally to have 
engendered an aversion to the married state. For 
the female sex he indeed professed admiration the 
most sincere, and friendship the most ardent, but, as 
Mr. Sheridan once jocosely said, “The Prince was 
too much a lady’s man ever to become the man of 
one lady.”? Nor did the marriage of the Duke of 
York tend to remove his objections. How could it 
be expected that he wMo ruled the hearts and per- 
sons of some of the most beautiful and accomplished 
of his country women, could easily bring his mind to 
enjoy, or even endure, the retired and private joys of 
tomestic life? To Mrs. Fitzherbert the Prince was 
also really attached, and she exercised her dominion 
over his passions and judgment, by presenting to him 
in fearful array the horrors of. a matrimonial connex- 
ion. Yet, after marriage, the conduct of this lady was 
on the whole dignified and proper, and the Princess 
of Wales habitually spoke of her in friendly terms.— 
That Mrs. Fitzherbert should be unfriendly to the 
marriage of the Prince is not at all astonishing. Her 
dignity, her fortune, her rank, her happiness, would 
allof course materially suffer by the arrangement, 
and before therefore censuring her, it should be re- 
collected that very few would have so felt and acted. 
Nor should it be omitted to be recorded that al- 
though, after his marriage, the connexion between 
herand the Prince was subsequently renewed, it was 
by his desire, and not at her request. 

The Prince of Wales was married on the 8th April, 
1795, when the House of Commons, on the motion of 
Mr. Pitt, the Prime Minister, voted an increase of 
income to his Royal Highness, so as to make it 
125,00v/. per annum; but witha provision that 25,000/, 
per annum should be deducted for the gradual liqui- 
dation of debts; and the sum of 84,0002. was also 
granted for the refurnishing of Carlton House, for 
the purehase of jewels and plate, and to detray the 
expenses of the marriage. The birth of a daughter, 
the late Princess Charlotte Augustus, on the 6th Jan. 
1796, to whom their Majesties were sponsors in per- 
son, was hailed with great joy, though there was con- 
siderable disappointment at its not being a son, and 
still more that there was no further issue of the mar- 
riage. Soon after this event, unhappy disputes, fo- 
mented, it is said, by persons about the person of the 
Prince, which had commenced a very short time af- 
ter the union of the royal pair, at length led the Prin- 
cess to demand of her husband, aiter a virtual separa- 
tion of many months, though living under the same 
roof, an explanation of the mode in which they were 
in future to live in regard to each other. This ques- 
tion was put through Lord Cholmondeley, and, in a 
verbal answer, the Prince proposed a separation.— 
The Prineess having intimated that if she separated, 
she would have it expressly understood, in case of the 
death of the Princess Charlotte, that she would not 
consent again to cohabit with the Prince, required a 
written avewal from him of the terms he proposed, 
in order to justify herse!fin the eyes of the world. — 
With this request the Prince soon complied, and on 
April 30, 1796, be addressed to her the following let- 
ter, which has been the subject of much comment: 
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‘*Madam—As Lord Cholmondeley informs me that 
you wish I would define, in writing, the terms upon. 
which we are to live, I shall endeavor to explain my- 
self upon that head with as much clearness, and with 
as much propriety as the nature of the subject will 
admit. Our inclinations are not in our power, nor 
should either of us be held answerable to each other 
because nature has not made us suitable to each other. 
Tranquil and comfortable society is, however, in our 
power; let our intercourse, therefore, be restrictedt 0 
that, and I will distinctly subscribe to the condition, 
which you required through Lady Cholmondeley, 
that even in the event of any accident happening to 
my daughter, which I trust Providence in its mercy. 
will avert, [ shall not infringe the terms of the restric- 
tion by proposing, at any period, a connexion of a 
more particular nature. 1 shall now finally close this 
disagreeable correspondence, trusting that,as we have 
completely explained ourselves to each other, the rest 
of our lives will be passed in. uninterrupted tranquilli- 
ty. Lam, madam, with great truth, very sincerely, 
yours, GEORGE P. 

Windsor Castle, April 30, 1795. 

A: formal separation soon after took place, and we 
willingly draw a veil over the investigation of various: 
kinds which the conduct of her Royal Highness un- 
derwent; how that unfortunate Princess passed through 
the ordeal is weli known. Neither party can in truth 
be exonerated from blame, but surely the greatest 
lies with those with whom this inauspicious marriage 
originated. In circumstances the most favorable, the 
marriage of Princes excites some apprehension for 
their honor or their peace; but never could circum- 
stances be more unfavorable than those whieh in- 
duced the Sovereign and his Ministers to ally the 
Princess of brunswick to the heir apparent of Great 
Britain. His Royal Highness was known, as we have 
said, to be averse to marriage, and candour will at- 
tribute his aversion to the impossibility of choosing 
his own wife. The Princess chosen for him was ex- 
travagantly praised, beyond all precedent and pro- 
priety—an act of as great injustice to her as to him. 
The policy began its operation on his ingenuous mind 
when deep and desperate embarrassments had unfit- 
ted him to examine its tendency, or question its truth. 
And, to crown the calamitous enterprise, his com- 
plete emancipation from debt was offered as a reward . 
of his compliance, leaving him of course toapprehend 
acontinuance of the thraldom as the consequence 
and punishment of his refusal. Who could antici 
pate happiness or even tranquillity from such a com- 
mencement? In fact this union rendered our late 
Sovereign at intervals, whether as Prince of Wales, 
Prince Regent, or King—in consequence of the cirs 
cumstances to which we have just alluded, and the bit- 
ter intermixtures with them of party spirit—unpopu- 
lar: but no sooner had the exciting cause been remoy- 
ed by the death of Queen Caroline, than the real cha- 
racter of his Majesty shone forth in allits true lustre, 
and no Sovereiga has been since more popular, or 
more deservedly so, than George IV. 

In adverting to the marriage and its consequences, 
an important period has been passed over, when the 
Prince of Wales was placed in a delicate and trying 
situation. We allude to the years 1788 and 1789, when 
George ITI. was first afflicted with that malady which 
for a time incapacitated him from exercising the 
functions of severeignty, and which at a subsequent 
period secluded him at Windsor, for several years, 
to the hour ofthis demise. It is of course well known 
that the opposition of that day, headed by Mr. Fox, 
strenuously endeavoured to obtain an unrestricted» 
Regency for the Prince of Wales, urging itasa matter. 
1 
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of right appertaining to the situation of the heir 
apparent. ‘This doctrine was successtully resisted by 
the Premier, Mr. Pitt, and his colleagues, who ob- 
tained large majorities in Parliament for their bill, 
nominating the Prince of Wales as Regent, but re- 
stricting his powers in the exercise of that high trust. 
The Irish Parliament, on the other hand, voted an 
unrestricted Regency to his Royal Highness by large 
majorities ; and this marked difference between the 
proceedings of the two Legislatures led to the con- 
sideration of the project of union, which was after- 
wards, by the same ‘minister, carried into effect. It 
was understood that had the illness of the King con- 
tinued, and the Regency bill have been in consequence 
passed, as it must have been, there would have been 
a total change of Ministry, as Mr. Fox and his party 
would have come into office. The recovery of George 
Ill. however, put an end to all further proceedings 
upon the subject in the English Parliament, and of 
course prevented the Prince of Wales from assuming 
the Regency of Ireland, in pursuance of the address 
voted by both Houses of the Irish Legislature. 

The same question, itis well known, came on again 
in 1811, in consequence of that unhappy malady again 
seizing George the Third, from which his Majesty 
never recovered. The Irish Parliament had then 
long ceased to exist, and Mr. Percival, the then Pre- 
mier, and his colleagues in administration, adopting 
the policy of Mr. Pitt, proposed a bill for conferring 
the Regency on the Prince of Wales, under nearly 
similar restrictions to those contained in that trial of 
1789, which was ultimately agreed to by considerable 
majorities in both houses—some who were still living, 
but then in opposition, such as Lord Grenville and 
‘others, still adhering to their former opinions, and 
supporting the measure of the administration ; and 
others (Lord Grey &c.,) who had opposed it in 1759, 
still maintaining also their former opinions. The 
Prince then assumed all the powers of Regency, on 
the behalf of his royal father, and was styled Prince 
Regent. Those restrictions expired in 1812, when 
the Prince became to all intents and purposes the 
sovereign of the empire, and so continued until 
he actually ascended the throne as King, on the 
demise of his royal father, on the 29th January, 1820. 
The Prinee Regent having been by the restrictions 
prevented from creating any new Peers in dignity, it 
is well known that the first use he made of his unre- 
stricted right, in this respeet, was to advance Lord 
Wellington (now Duke) in the Peerage, in conse- 
quence of his successful career in the Peninsula. 

“he glorious termination of the war in 1815, by the 
ever memorable batule of Waterloo, sheds a lustre 
over the Regency which enrolls it amidst the brightest 
pages of the history of this empire. We must now 
go back a little, to retrace some circumstances which 
took place in an earlier period of the war. George 
ILL. had refused the repeated solicitations ofthe Prince 
of Wales to confer upon him any military rank, his 
Royal Highness only holding that of Colonel of what 
was called his own regiment. When the renewal ef 
hostilities with France commenced in 1805, followed 
by a threat ofinvasion, the Prince expressed great 
anxiety to havea military appointment equal to his 
rank ; and a correspondence of some length took place 
upon the subject between his Royal Highness and the 
King, the Duke of York, then Commander-in-Chief, 
and Mr. Addington, then Prime Minister, which was 
subsequently published. ‘The sentiments expressed 
by the Prince on this occasion, were in the highest 
degree honorable to him. In a letter to the King, his 
“natural advocate,” as his royal Highness called his 
Majesty, the Prince displayed the greatest eloquence 
anu warmth of patriotism. 
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“Task,” said his Royal Highness, “to be ‘allowed 
to display the best energies of my character, to shed 
the last drop of my blood in support of your Majesty’s 
person, crown and dignity ; for this is not a war for 
empire, glory or dominion, but for existence. In thig 
contest the lowest and humblest of your Majesty’s 
subjects have been called on; it would therefore litthe 
become me, who am the first, and who stand at the 
very footstool of the throne, to remain a tame, an idle, 
and a lifeless spectator of the mischiefs which threat. 
en us, unconscious of the danger which surrounds us, 
and indifferent to the consequences which may follow. 
Hanover is lost—England is menaced with invasion— 
Ireland is in rebellion—Europe is at the foot of France, 


At such a moment, the Prince of Wales, Yielding to . 


none of your servants in zeal and devotion—to none of 
your subjects in duty—to none of your children in 
tenderness and affection—presumes to approach yon, 
and again to repeat those offers which he has already 
made through your Majesty’s Ministers. A feeling 
of honest ambition, a sense of what lowe to myself 
and my family, and, above all, the fear of sinking in 
the estimation of that gallantarmy which may be 
the support of your Majesty’s Crown, and my best 
hope hereafter, command me to persevere and to as- 
sure your Majesty, with all humility and respect, that, 
conscious of the justice of my claim, no human power 
can ever induce me to relinquish it. Allow me to 
say, sir, that Lam bound to adopt this line of conduct 
by every motive dear tome asaman and sacred to 
meas a Prince. Ought I not te come forward in a 
moment of unexampled difficulty and danger? Ought 
I not to share in the glory of victory, when I have 
every thing to lose by defeat. The highest places in 
your Majesty’s service are filled by the younger 
branches of the Royal family; to me alone no place 
is assigned; Lam not thought worthy to be even the 


junior Major-General of your army. IfI could sub- 


mit in silence to such indignities, L should indeed de- 
serve such treatment and prove to the satisfaction of 
your enemies, and my own, that Iam entirely inca- 
pable of those exertions which my birth and the cir 
cumstances of the times peculiarly call for. Stand- 
ing so near the Throne, when 1 am debased the 
cause of Royalty is wounded. I cannot sink in public 
opinion, without the participation of your Majesty in 
my degradation. ‘Therefore every motive of private 
feeling and public duty induces me to implore your 
Majesty to review your decision, and to place me in 
that situation which my birth, the duties of my station, 
the example of my predecessors, and the expectations 
of the people of England entitle me to claim.” 
These were sentiments worthy of the Heir appa- 
rent of Britain, worthy of the future Sovereign of the 
British Empire. It was not, however, thought expe- 
dient to rest any of the responsibility of command upon 
the Heir apparent, and his Royal Highness was com- 
pelled to submit to the decision of his father’s Gov- 
ernment. Atthis period, the Prince was in strong 
opposition to the Ministry, andthe King and he were 
not upon the best terms; but in 1801, a cordial recon- 
ciliation took place between them. It is eurious and 
highly gratifying to observe the contrast between the 
picture drawn by the Prince, and no doubt, with great 
truth, of the then situation of this country, and of 
Europe, with the bright and brilliant change that sub- 
sequently took place, under the auspices of the same 
Prince, when invested with the attributes of Sover- 
eignty. ltis also curious to observe the change that 
hud taken place in the sentiments of his Royal High- 
ness, between the periods of 1789 and 1811, respect- 
ing the formation of a Ministry. At the former pe- 


riod, had the Regenev taken place, the Ministry 
would have been dismissed, to make room for thei® 
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opponents ; but, in 1811, the Pitt party (the Minister 
himself, ag well as his great opponent, Fox, having 
been some years dead,) being then in power, and 
the remains of the Fox party being then in opposition, 
with the addition of the Greenville party, the Royal 
choice took a different direction, and. the administra- 
tion remained in power, by the Royal command, 
whilst its opponents were not a little disappointed in 
their expectations, Various reasons were at the time 
assigned, for this step, and, amongst others, one, 
undoubtedly honourable tohis Royal Highness, name- 
ly, that he wished, as far as possible, in the exercise 
of Sovereignty, to conform to what he knew to be, or 
rather-to have been, the wishes of his Royal Parent. 

The truth is, however, -that at the age of forty-nine 
the Prince Regent, like many other individuals, 
thought differently with regard to many subjects, to 
what he had done at twenty-seven : add to this that 
the Ministers in power at the time of his Royal High- 
ness assuming the Regency were successfuily carry- 
ing on the war, and were generally, in consequence, 
popular, whilst the opposition, many of whose gloomy 
predictions had been falsified by events, had lost 
ground considerably in public estimation. It was also 
understood at the time, that to some of the members 
of the then opposition the Prince Regent had a per- 
sonal dislike. Be this as it may, the continuance in 
oflice, by command of his Royal Highness, of the ad- 
ministration which he found in power, was undoubt- 
edly at the time a popular measure ; and the glorious 
termination of the war, in four years afterwards, un- 
doubtedly at the time a popular measure ; under 
the auspices of the late Lord Liverpool who succeed- 
ed Mr. Percival as Premier, after the base assasi- 
nation of the latter in 1812, set the final seal as it were 
to the judiciousness of the choice thus made by the 
Prince Regent. 

But sorrow is, in some shape or other, the lot of 
man, whatever may be his station ; and our late illus- 
trious Sovereign had to encounter a considerable share 
of it. Without adverting again particularly to the 
unhappy disputes with his Consort, it may be here 
observed, that many circumstances arose out of them, 
calculated to give great pia to his mind, both before 
aml after his assumption of sovereignty as Regent and 
subsequent aceession tothe Throne. [But there was 
an only child; and the marriage of the Princess Char- 
lotte to a consort of her own choice, Prince Leopold of 
Saxe Cobourg, the 2d of May, 1816, seemed to promise 
felicity caleulated to overbalance the unhappiness of 
the parents, especially where there seemed a near 
prospect of an heir to the Throne. Alas!—short 
sighted is human vision, and fleeting are human ex- 
pectations! The anxiously looked for Prince was 
sull-born, and the Princess was in a few hours num- 
bered with the dead. ‘This melancholy event, which 
took place on the 6th of November, 1817, for a time 
as it were paralized the whole nation: never was dis- 
may so sudden or so general—never was national sor- 
row more generally displayed—never was national 
mourning more in unison with the melancholy feel- 
ings of its Sovereign at this sudden bereavement 
ofhis own child. The demise of Queen Charlotte, 
t whom his Royal Highness was affectionately at- 
tached, followed soon afterwards; and was succeded 
by the premature decease of his brother, the Duke of 
Kent, and that almost immediately by the demise of 
his Royal Parent, George III. on the 29th of January 
1820, when his Royal Highness, of course, succeeded 
tothe Throne, and was proclaimed on the 3ist of the 
same month, He was far atime himself very ill, 
almost immediately upon becoming King. Thus was 
his Majesty George LY. visited by severe trials, and 
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in the course of a very few years had to encounter 
painful calamities, which tended greatly to balance the 
gratulation arising from the sueccesstul termination 
of the war, so far as the private feelings of the Mon- 
arch could be separated, as they must be in speaking 
of the individual, from those sensations which arise 
from gratifying public events. 
Let us now be allowed for a moment to turn back 
a little, for the purpose of noticing and repeating one 
or two stories which were in circulation respecting 
the alleged conduct of his late Majesty to Prince Leo- 
pold. It was sail, ashort time betore the marriage of 
the Prince with the PrincessCharlotte, that his Majes- 
ty, then Prince Regent, had conceiveda great per 
sonal dislike towards him, and behaved to him in a 
manner in unison with such distaste. Now the facts 
of the case were essentially different; they reflected 
the highest honor upon the Prince Regent. It is, of 
course, well known that Prince Leopold was not or- 
ginally the consort of Ais choice for his daughter, all 
the diplomatic arrangements having been previously 
made, and actually published, with a view to the union 
of the Princess Charlotte with the Hereditary Prince 
of Orange, who came over to London forthe purpose 
of paying his addresses to, as it was then supposed, 
his intended bride. Through some eause or other, 
or eaprice, the Princess took a dislike to the Prince 
of Orange, or rather she had seen Prince Leopold, 
and preterred him. Now, what was the conduct of 
her father upon that eccasion ? Remembering his own 
ill-fated match, he refused to control her wishes on a 
subject involving her happiness through life, sent for 
Prince Leopold to England, and received him with 
kind and even affectionate attachment, placing hig 
purse at the disposal of the Prince in the most gener- 
ous yet delicate manner. Another report was also 
circulated ofa quarrel between his late Majesty and 
Prince Leopold, in consequence of the latter paying a 
visit to the lute Queen Caroline, after her return to 
England. ‘The fact was simply this: it is well known 
that Prince Leopold, allowed some time to elapse after 
the Queen’s arrival before he paid the visit alluded to, 
and in consequence of that circumstance, the King 
said that if the Prince had immediately visited his 
mother-in-law, it would have been thought a mere 
matter of course ; but having waited sometime before 
he paid the visit it appeared as if he had first endea- 
voured to ascertain the course of the popular current, 
and then attempted to increase the tide in opposition 
tothe King. Isit then to be wondered at that the 
King, after, perhaps, feeling surprise that Prince 
Leopold had not visited his mother-in-law on her ar- 
rival, should feel astonished and hurt that the Prince 
should at length have paid a visit to the Queen, when 
she was set up as the idol of the mob, and the great- 
est exertion had been made, unhappily, for the mo- 
ment, with too much success, to excite a popular 
odium against the King? But his Majesty, though 
sometimes, like other individuals, impatient and irrita« 
ble, yet like other tempers of the same nature, the 
cause of temporary impatience was soon forgotten, 
and their momentary impulse was succeeded by those 
feelings of good will, kindness and benevolence which 
always predominated in his mind. 


The Coronation of the King took place on the 19th 
of July, 1821. In the same year, subsequent to this 
event, his Majesty visited Ireland and Hanover, and 
in the following year wentto Scotland. It is scareely 
necessary to add, that in every part of his dominions 
his Majesty was received with loud and general ac- 
clama:ions; whilst the personal conduct of the King 
was every where eminently calculated to win and as 
sure the affectionate atiadhgnent of his subjects. It 
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would be needless and superfluous to go through a 
detail of public events during the last few years of his 
Majesty’s life, as they form part of the history of the 
Empire, but are not naturally included in a biographi- 
cal sketch of the King, except so far as his Majesty 
was personally concerned in them, and this part of 
the subject of course admits of but little narrative, 
nor can the individual conduct of Kings, in this re- 
spect, be in general accurately known or justly appre- 
ciated till many years have elapsed after their depar- 
ture from this transitory scene of existence. It is suf- 
ficient to observe, that the sagacity of his late Majes- 
ty, as Prince Regent or as the reignfhg Sovereign, has 
been eminently displayed in his choice and selection 
of Ministers, and in the general direction of the pub- 
lic affairs of the Empire; whilst the private acts of 
his Majesty, in relieving distress, in patronising works 
of genius, of art, and of taste, and in various demon- 
strations of kindness and benevolence towards num- 
berless individuals, have placed his private character 
in the most amiable and exalted point of view. It is 
highly gratifying also to observe, that as his Majesty 
advanced in life those feelings and that disposition 
were more and more operative, proving, as this does, 
that they were prompted and heightened by senti- 
ments and principles of a much higher cast and degree 
than mere worldly considerations. 

Weare now compelled, with painful feelings, to 
advance tothe last and closing scene of life. The 
constitution of his late Majesty was naturally strong, 
snd seemed to promise considerable length of life, 
which, indeed, has been allotted to his predecessors 
on the throne. It may be said that 68 isan age which 
comparatively but few human beings live to obtain; 
yet his Majesty’s subjects, in general, had fondly hop- 
ad that their Sovereign might yet be spared for seve- 
ral years longer. His Majesty was a little indisposed 
in March last, but it was believed merely to arise from 
a slight cold, and towards the latter end of the month 
the King was supposed to be quite recovered, and 
went outas usual. Ina tew days, however, an unfa- 
vorable change took place in his Majesty’s health, 
which was attributed to the unusual severity of the 
weather; but at the commencement of April no dan- 
ger was apprehended, though rumours of a different 
nature obtained circulation; and by Easter Sunday 
(the Lith of April) the King was supposed to be again 
nearly recovered. But once more these favorable 
anticipations were dashed to the ground; the King’s 
Miness returned on the Monday night following, it in- 
creased the next day, and, still continuing, it was 
thought advisable on Thursday, the 15th, by Sir H. 
Halford and Sir M. J. Tierney, his Majesty’s physi- 
cians, to issue a Bulletin, stating, that the King had 
had a bilious attack, accompanied by embarrassment 
in breathing. The celebration of his Majesty’s birth- 
day, levee, and the drawing-room, were in conse- 
quence postponed, for a fortnight, but no suspicion 
was entertained by the public in general of the King’s 
real disorder. 

It was not thought necessary to issue another Bul- 
letin till the following Monday, the 19th of April, 
when it was announced that his Majesty continued to 
suffer from embarrassment in his breathing.— 
There was again an interval till Thursday, the 22d, 
when another Bulletin was issued, containing only the 
emphatic words, ** The King is better,” an announce- 
ment which was re-echoed in the same words, at the 
Government Office daring the next day, and which 
was received with great and heartfelt joy, But the 
rumours in circulation continued to be of a very unfa- 
vorable nature, and they tended greatly to damp the 





atisiaction which otherwise would haye been felt at 
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the announcement in the last mentioned Bulletin, es 
pecially as there was no contradiction of those reports, 
which were relied upon as authoritative; , whilst, oy 
the contrary, some circumstances transpired through 
private channels that tended to confirm them. . Un 
Saturday, however, the 24th, another Bulletin an 
nounced that the King had passed two good niglus 
and continued better, and thus there was again a fy 
vorable augury. 

His Majesty’s medical advisers were, however, una. 
ble to pronounce the disappearance of every untave- 
rable symptom. The real nature of the King’s dis- 
order, was, in truth, as is generally the case, not for 
some time made known. It was supposed to be of a 
spasmodic character, and therefore capable of being 
removed, but at length it could no longer be conceal 
ed that the complaint was a confirmed dropsy, ad- 
mitting, at his Majesty’s advanced age, Of no cure, 
although its fatal termination might, perhaps, by me- 
dical skill, be delayed. It was at length found expe 
dient to issue regular daily Bulletins, and to show 
them in state at St. James’s Palace. Still, however, 
up to the Ist May, these announcements, though stat- 
ing occasional embarrassmentsin his Majesty’s breath 
ing, were in general favorable, mentioning retreshivg 
sleep, and alleviation of symptoms. During the suc- 
ceeding week the Bulletins were not so satistsctory, as 
though some of them announced comfortable nights 
and mitigation of symptoms, yet others were of 4 com 
trary character; and that of the 8th of May, though 
stating that the King had had a eomfortable night, 
with some hours of sleep, yet its concluding words— 
that his Majesty’s symptoms continued the same— 
were ofa nature which dashed to the ground tre 
hopes that the first part of the Bulletin had seemed 
to raise, and appeared but too clearly to confirm the 
apprehensions as to the real nature of the King’s dis 
order, whilst the private accounts were all of agloomy 
character, and these again derived additional confir- 
mation from the Bulletin of the next day, Sunday, the 
9th of May, which, after announcing that the King 
had passed a tranquil night, concluded by making use 
of the remarkable words—* His Majesty’s symptoms 
are essentially the same.’ This notification tended 
in agreat degree to confirm the public opinion as & 
the nature of his Majesty’s disorder; and though tt 
appears that the King himself expected an early re- 
covery, a circumstance by no means unusual, yet his 
Majesty’s medical advisers gave no favorable opinion. 
It became, indeed, too evident. to be denied, that 
whatever symptoms of mitigation might, from tne 
to time, present themselves, the real disorder continu 
ed the same, whilst his Majesty’s condition became 
every day less and less able to encounter it. Nothing 
was left undone by the King’s attendant physicians 
that experience or skill could suggest; and at an Ur 
terview which his Majesty had with his sister, the 
Dutchess of Gloucester, on Saturday, the 1S: of 
May, the King, in the course of a long couversation 
with her Royal Highness, said, as stated in a paper 
the Sunday following, that in consequence of the mea- 
sures taken by his medical attendants, he had exper 
enced great relief from the embarrassment of bicaltr 
ing, and other unfavorable symptoms, 

The Bulletins of the succeeding week, up to the 
16th of May, were nearly of the same character 48 
their predecessors, and the apparent fluctuations at 
this period in the King’s disorder, strongly eal! to miu! 
the state, for some time, of his Majesty’s brother, the 
late lamented Duke of York, who, for a considerable 
period lingered on with similar alternations of mite 
gated symptoms and favorable hopes, and changes tor 


‘the worse. ‘The Duke, too, had, for atime, the same 
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gonfidence in his recovery that prevailed in the mind 
of his Majesty. But by this time the true nature of the 
King’s disorder became generally known; and when 
ittranspired that his Majesty’s legs had been punc- 
tured, and the operation repeated, there was of course 
gn end of all hope of permanent recovery, though no 
one could venture to anticipate how long the royal 
safferer might linger, or how soon the disorder might 
be totally terminated. His Majesty himself, indeed, 
began to lose confidence; but still, such is the nature 
of this disorder, that gleams of hope shot forth, and 
the case was not altogether given up as desperate. 


The following week his Majesty appeared better; 
but unfortunately, though the punctures, which 
threatened gangrene, almost miraculously healed, 
yet the real character of the disorder remained the 
same, and the strength of the King’s constitution was 
evidently waning. But the true indication of the 
King’s state was to be found in the Message sent by 
his Majesty to both Houses of Parliament, on Mon- 
day, the 24th of May, stating that severe indisposi- 
tion rendered it inconvenient and painful for his Ma- 
esty to sign with his own hand those public instru- 
ments which required the Sign Manuel. It is of 
course a matter of very recent notoriety, that an act 
was passed, which received the Royal assent on the 
following Saturday, authorising a Stamp to be issued, 
instead of the Royal Signature, by Commissioners 
authorised for that purpose, in the presence of, and 
by command of his Majesty, whose powers of mind 
lad never in the least failed him during his illnesss 
though enfeebled and infirm in body. The Bulletins 
this week were rather of a favorable character than 
otherwise, but the recurrence of the ominous words 
at their close, that his Majesty’s symptoms had un- 
dergone no change, proved the fact of the unal- 
tered nature of the disorder; whilst his Majesty’s 
Message, as well as the most authentic accounts, un- 
happily also proved, that the disease was, in a degree, 
much worse, inasmuch as the constitution of the royal 
patient became every day less able to bear up against 
i. The Bulletins of the succeeding week, up to the 
ith of June, merely detailed, as it were, appearances; 
but that of Saturday, the 5th of June, stating that the 
King had been embarrassed considerably in his respi- 
ration during the night, and that his Majesty had had 
but little rest, was calculated (cautiously worded as 
these documents always have been) to lead to an im- 
pression which, in point of fact, was produced by it— 
that the King’s disorder was very near a fatal termi- 
iation—and this belief unhappily proved to be too 
trde. 

Itis highly, though painfully interesting, at such a 
crisis, to record, if possible, what was said by the 
Royal Sufferer, the King still preserving entire, all 
the faculties of his mind. We have already stated, 
that on Monday morning, (the 31stof May,) his Ma- 
jesty expressed himself with his characteristic equa- 
himity to one of his earliest and dearest friends, re- 
marking that it had been proposed to call in additional 
medical advice, but that he was satisfied the disease 
could not be arrested, and that every thing was done 
(0 mitigate his anguish that art could suggest. To an 
ouservation relative to Ministerial changes, his Ma- 
jesty replied: ** Come, let us not talk of polities, I have 
“one with them, and Tam sure every thing will go 
on well.” The King’s voice was firm, the self-pos- 
session and suavity of his manner unimpaired, and his 
Majesty expressed himself as enjoying the reflection 
ot hever having intentionally wronged or injured any 
tudividual. Nothing ean be more consolatory to any 
Person at the close of his earthly existence than such 
‘teflection, nor can any thing be more gratifying to 
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a nation than the knowledge that its Sovereign could 
at the termination of a long life, conscientiously lay 
his hand upon his heart and so express himself. To 
what has been just stated, it has been elsewhere ad- 
ded, that his Majesty had repeated conversations with 
his sister, her Royal Highness the Duchess of Glou- 
cester, in the course of which the King gave instruc- 
tions as to arrangements after his demise, and repeat- 
edly said, “ Now mind what I say, do not forget my 
instructions.” The Illustrious Sufferer, howevery 
never lost his equanimity, and conversed with others 
in the most cheerful way on ordinary subjects. His 
Majesty said nothing to them implying a conscious- 
ness of danger, or rather any apprehension; but, of 
course, the wishes he had expressed with regard to 
arrangements after his demise, showed that the King 
was perfectly aware of the precariousness of his state, 
and that he might be very soon summoned to another 
scene of existence. 

On the night of Saturday, the 5th of June, and on 
the succeeding Sunday, a change took place in his 
Majesty’s state greatly for the worse. Stupor was 
succeeded by intense pain, and the King was evident- 
ly suffering much. Another rally, however, took 
place, and on Sanday afternoon his Majesty was bet- 
ter, but no hope remained of recovery. The phrase, 
that no hope remained, seems somewhat at variance 
with the protracted existence of the Royal sufferer 
for nearly three weeks longer: but the melancholy 
truth is, that though life was prolonged, and some 
seemingly flattering indications presented them- 
selves, the force and fatal nature of the disorder re- 
mained, and though even the Physicians were them- 
selves for a time almost deceived, yet soon the fatal 
termination was to mock all human estimates and 
calculations. The public, however, read with aston- 
ishment the Bulletins of several succeeding days, an- 
nouncing that his Majesty’s respiration was less em- 
barrassed, that the King had experienced considera 
ble relief, ete.; and on the 14th inst. it was even sup- 
posed that a decidedly favorable change had taken 
place in his Majesty’s state; and in various shapes 
public congratulations would have been put forth, on 
a subject so truly gratifying, had there been but a 
solid foundation for the supposition, The fact was, 
that his Majesty’s respiration became evidently, and 
actually better, and the symptoms of the disorder ap< 
peared to be considerably alleviated. It was natural, 
therefore, to have the most cheering anticipations, 
from this apparently favorable change, and every 
royal subject cheerfully concurred in carrying to the 
utmost hopes of that description. The general and 
high estimation in which the King’s character wag 
held—the hope that he would be still spared to the 
ardent wishes of his people—all concurred in inducing 
the hope, that the apparent change was a real ime 
provement. 

The whole of Monday, the 11th, was passed ina 
tranquil and comfortable state, his Majesty’s respira- 
tion continued easy, and the Royal patient felt better. 
The succeeding night was a good one, and again the 
King’s respiration continued easy, and his Majesty 
felt better. It was, indeed, an undoubted fact, that 
the King enjoyed some sound sleep on Monday night, 
and that it was the best night his Majesty had passed 
since the commencement of his indisposition. With 
these favorable symptoms and indications, who was 
there that was not indueed to draw the most favora- 
ble inferences? And, whatever might be the real 
opinions of his Majesty’s physicians, or of the King’s 
Ministers, nothing was stated that could tend to coun- 
teract these impressions. His Majesty was supposed 
to have deceived, as it were, his physicians, and to 
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have got the start of their knowledge in their profes- 
sion, great as it is universally acknowledged to be. It 
unfortanately, however, appeared that a new enemy 
had taken the field, in the shape of a harassing and 
exhausting cough, and though this is sometimes bene- 
ficial, as relieving the constitution from offensive mat- 
ter—the nucleus or stimulus of disease—and though 
it was fondly hoped that such was the ease witli his 
Majesty, and this hope continued even for a few days 
ha it unhappily ultimately turned out fallacious. — 
The King’s constitution had been always naturally 
strong; but advanced age and disease will, of course, 
Wear out the strongest, and the more the strength of 
any consititution becomes on the wane, the less able 
it is, of course;to contend with the attacks of disease. 
A violent cough, under such circumstances, tends to 
exhaust and weaken without any spring or renovating 
power being left in the constitution to repair its rav- 
ages, and this was unhappily the case with our late 
overeign. 


But the gratifying intelligence of the improvement 
in the King’s health had continued for several days. 
it was not merely the official bulletins, but private 
communications concurred with them in representing 
that improvement; and, in fact, the dropsical effusion 
had so rapidly diminished, that the most sanguine 
hopes were entertained; and had his Majesty’s con- 
stitution retained strength enough to combat with the 
disease, these hopes would probably have been grat- 
ified ; but it was not to be; and soon another change 
took place, which substituted for hope the most poig- 
nant feelings of apprehension. The bulletins which 
had during the week ending the 19th inst. been eon- 
stantly favourable, until the last, that of the day just 
mentioned, were now succeeded by others of a differ- 
ent character. A distressing cough, accompanied by 
great expectoration, had come on; it increased in 
spite of every possible effort of medical skill; it ex- 
bausted the strength of the Royal Patient, already too 
much enfeebled, and the bulletins, and private com- 
munications of this week, up to the fatal event of this 
morning, only varied the phrase, showing the contin- 
ual exhaustion of the Royal Sufferer. That the Bul- 
letins issued in this case were imperfect, arose from 
the nature of things, which could not be altered or 
controlled, especially by physicians, acting as it were 
ander a sort of double responsibility—that which they 
owe to the government and the public, and that which 
they were under to their Royal Patient. Weare now 
brought near to the last closing scene of the earthly 
existence of our late beloved monarch; and here we 
may just pause to observe, how little the last Bulletins 
af the last two days, Thursday and Friday, prepared 
the public for this appalling event. The continuance 
of his Majesty’s cough, and the expectoration, sleep at 
intervals and great languor, were, it is true, most 
unfavorable symptoms, especially the latter indication; 
but they did not seem to point out the near approach 
of danger. But in the languor, or, in other words, 
the exhaustion, or prostration of the strength of the 
Royal Patient, consisted, in reality, the near approach 
af a fatal termination. So long as a certain portion 
of strength remained, to enable the Sufferer to con- 
tend with the disease, and to bear up against its at- 
tacks, and its exacerbations, so long was life preserv- 
ed: so long as the morbid matter could by an effort of 
the constitution be discharged, so long did the vital 
functions continue to be performed; but the moment 
that spring in the constitution, (if such a phrase may 
be allowed,) ceased to act, or to operate, that instant 
life was extinct, and the spirit fled to other regions.— 
That his Majesty’s constitution so long bore up against 
the exhausting attacks of such a disorder, is a decisive 
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proof of its great strength; but there is in all constita. 
tions a period when their strength gives way, ar] 
this having unhappily arrived with our late Sovereigg, 
the icy hand of death fastened upon its prey. 

His Majesty expired suddenly, at fifteen minutes 
past three this morning, without any struggle or emo- 
tion, but calmly resigning his spirit to his Creator, he 
quitted the world in peace, and charity, and good-will 
with all mankind. 

—— 
A ROYAL VISIT AT OTAHEITE. 
BY CAPTAIN KOTZEBUE. 

I had scarcely begun to make preparations 
for the welcome of my illustrious guests, when 
the crowding of the people towards the shore 
gave intimation of their approach. In a few 
minutes, a man, dressed in the uniform jacket of 
an English drummer, and having a curious 
parti-coloured tapagirdle round his waste, made 
his appearance before our residence. In every 
other respect his attire was that of nature; 
his legs were adorned with tattooed pataloons, 
and, upon turning his back and stooping down, 
he displayed a large ingeniously tatooed com- 
pass, with the two-and-thirty winds carefully 
depicted uponit. He held a doornout pallash 
in his hand, and had arrayed his caput in the 
glory of an old, tattered three-cornered hat, 
surmounted by a dangling scarlet feather. Our 
interpreter called him the master of the cere 
monies, though it eventually proved that he 
united other offices in his person, among which 
were those of chief cook and grand-marshal; 
albeit his forte lay in playing the court-fool.— 
There was indeed so much vehemence in all 
his acts, and motions, and gesticulations, that 
he might have passed muster as a madman.— 
He did not consider me worth his attention, 
but, sans ceremonie, set about prying into every 
corner of our habitation. In his train came a 
host of servants, in the livery nature had be- 
stowed upon them,—carrying miscellanies for 
the convenience of his royal superiors, on 
whose behalf he covered the floor with mats 
and arranged every thing in due form and or- 
der. All this was done with as much alacrity, 
as if a cat-o-nine-tails had been whistling at 
his back, and ever and anon he sprung from 


place to place cutting capers with both feet in | 


the air. Not one of the servants could please 
his vagaries, and his tongue as well as his 


sword, which he cast about in every direction, | 
were perpetual motion personified. His arrange {| 
ments were not completely marshalled when | 


we observed a long file of Otaheitans advano- 
ing by pairs and carrying various kinds of eata- 
bles, which were suspended from bamboo-canes 
across their shoulders. This was the signal for re 
doubled agility on the part of our caperer. A leap 
or two brought him into the midst of the prog 
bearers, whom he directed to deposit the pie 
sents which the queen destined for me, in rego 
lar array before our dwelling. Three immense 
hogs constituted the right flank; then came 
patates, yams, potatoes and other articles, to 
gether with beautiful fruit of all descriptions.— 
After the master of the ceremonies had acqus- 
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80 himself of this branch of his duties, he turn- 
efi to me for the first time since his arrival, and 

lied all sorts of comical devices to make me 
cmprehend that the whole concatenation was 


for my use. At length the queen, with a nume- 
rous retinue, stood before us, she marched at 
the head, having the young king on her arm, 
and her daughter, the prince of Ulietea’s bride, 
in her hand. Behind her followed her three 
sisters, in a row, all as tall and corpulent as 
herself; and upon their heels trod the whole 
body corporate of her court. The rear was 
brought up by the royal kitchen, which consist- 
eu of basket-dishes of various kinds borne by 
people of the lowest class. There was a portly 
hog in attendance; and he, as if aware of the 
fate which awaited him, made wretched amends, 
by his howling grunt, for the absence of a band 
of music in this well-ordered cavalcade. The 
queen and her sisters were decked out in coun- 
terpanes, and their straw hats were plentifully 
bedizened, with immense patches of black 
crape, in memory of the deceased king. Young 
Pomareh, the king in petto, was a pretty ani- 
mated urchin, and wore an European dress, 
consisting of a jacket and trowsers of bomba- 
zine; he had a round hat on his head, but his 
feet, like those of all his fellow countrymen, 
were bare; for they allege that any covering 
to those organs impedes them in walking. The 
youthfui bride was a handsome girl, and lightly 
attired in a short, striped shift, without any 
head-gear whatever. The gigantic Jeris, of 
whom the courtly throng was composed, were 
in general habited in white shirts and wore 
round hats of straw with black ribbands. 

It was the first time the queen had visited 
my tenement since the death of her consort.— 
A stream of tears gushed from her eyes at this 
memento of past days; and the whole court 
played to the same tune in concert. The 
cloud, however, quickly passed over; and her 
majesty, drying her tears, greeted me with 
much friendliness. The master of the ceremo- 
ities now led the royal family to their destined 
ports on the finest mats, and the queen sat her- 
self down after the Eastern fashion. One of 
my chairs was placed opposite to the regal 
gtoup, and I was invited to take my seat in it; 
the master of the ceremonies, in the interim, 
made his exit to prepare our meal. Whilst we 
were engaged in exchanging compliments, in- 
formation, and presents, he had brought the 
hog’s days to a close, and baked it in the 
ground, according to culinary prescription in 
Otaheite. He then brought it in upon a large 
tanana leaf, and setting it before the queen, 
other servants served up, or rather laid down, 
for the earth was our table, the several appen- 
dages of breadfruit, yams, potatos, &c. 

—y -— 
ConstpERING the vice, the slander, the in- 


| firmities, the mutilations, the poverty, which pre- 


vail inthe world, happy are they who leave it in 
nature years without having suffered loss of cha- 
racfer, bitter of penury, or severe physical ills. 
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ALBINA M’LUSH. 


I have a passion for fat women. If there is 
any thing I hate in life, it is what dainty people 
call a spirituelle. Motion—rapid motion—a 
smart quick, squirrel-like step, a pert, voluble 
tone—in short a lively girl—is my exquisite hor- 
ror. I would as lief have a diable petit dancing 
his infernal hornpipe on my cerebellum as to be 
in the room with one. I have tried before now. 
to school myself into liking these parched peag 
of humanity. I have followed them with my 
eyes, and attended to their rattle, till I was as 
crazy asa fly inadrum. I have danced with them, 
and romped with them, in the country, and pe- 
rilled the salvation of my ‘‘white tights’? by 
sitting near them at supper. I swear off from 
this moment. Ido. I won’t—no—hang me if 
ever I show another small, lively, spry woman 
a civility. 

Albina M’Lush is divine. She is like the de- 
scription of the Persian beauty by Hafiz:—*‘her 
heart is full of passion, and her eye is full of 
sleep.’’ She is the sister of Lurly M’Lush, my 
old college chum, who, at his Sophomore year, 
was chosen President of the Dolcefarniente So- 
ciety—no member of which was ever known to 
be surprised at any thing—(the college law for 
rising before breakfast alone excepted).—Lurly 
introduced me to his sister one day as he was 
lying upon a heap of turnips, leaning on his el 
bow with his head in his hand, in a green lane 
in the suburbs. He had driven over a stump, 
and been tossed out of his gig, and I came up just 
as he was wondering how in the d—1’s name he 
got there! Albina sat quietly in the gig, and. 
when I was presented, requested me with a de- 
licious drawl, to say nothing of the adventure— 
‘fit would be troublesome to relate it to every 
body!’ I loved her from that moment. 

Miss M’Lush was tall, and her shape, of its 
kind was perrect. It was not a fleshy one, ex- 
actly, but she was large and full, and without 
the rosiness which would have made it vulgar, 
healthy. Her skin was clear, and transparent, 
her temples and forehead perfectly rounded and 
polished, and her lips and chin swelling into a 
ripe and tempting pout, like the cleft of a burst- 
ing apricot. And then her eyes—large, liquid, 
and sleepy—they languished their long black 
fringes as if they had no business with daylight; 
like two magnificent dreams, surprised in their 
jet embryos by some bird-nesting cherub. Oh! 
it was lovely to look into them. 

She sat usually upon a fauteuil, with her 
large full arm imbedded inthe cushion, some- 
times for hours without stirring. I have seen the 
wind lift masses of dark hair from her shoulders 
when it seemed like the coming to life of a mar- 
ble Hebe—she had been motionless ‘so long. 
She was a model for a Goddess of sleep, as she 
sat with her eyes half closed, lifting up their 
superb lids slowly as you spoke to her, and 
drooping them again with the deliberate motion 
of a cloud, when she had murmured out her 
syllable of assent. Her figure in a sitting pos- 
ture, presented a gentle declivity from the curve 
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of her neck to the instep of the small round 
foot lying on its side upon the ottoman. I re- 
member a fellow’s bringing her a plate of fruit 
one evening. He was one of your lively men— 
a horrid monster, all right angles and activity. 
Having never been accustomed to hold her own 
plate, she had not well extricated her white 
fingers from her handkerchief, before he sat it 
down in her lap. As it began to slide slowly 
toward the floor, her hand relapsed into the 
muslin folds, and she fixed her eye upon it with 
a kind ef indolent surprise, drooping her lids 
gradually, till, as the fruit scattered over the 
ottoman, they closed entirely, and a liquid jet 
line was alone visible through the heavy lashes. 
There was an imperial indifference in it, worthy 
of Juno. 

Miss M’Lush rarely walks. When she does, 
it is with the deliberate majesty of a Dido. Her 
small plump feet melt to the ground like snow 
flakes, and her figure sways to the indolent mo- 
tion of her limbs with a glorious grace and yield- 
ingness quite indescribable. She was idling 
slowly up the Mall one evening, just at twilight, 
with a servant at a short distance behind her, 
who, to while away the time between his steps, 
was employing himself in throwing stones at the 
eows feeding uponthe common. A gentleman, 
with a natural admiration for her splendid per- 
son, addressed her—he might have done a more 
eccentric thing. Without troubling herself to 
look at him she turned to her servant and re- 
quested him with a yawn of desperate ennui, to 
knock that fellow down! John obeyed his 
orders, and as his mistress resumed her lounge, 
picked up a new handful of pebbles, and tossing 
one at the nearest cow loitered lazily after. 
Such supreme indolence was irresistible. I gave 
in,—I—who never before could summon energy 
to sigh—I—to whom a declaration was but a sy- 
noyme for perspiration—-I, who had only thought 
of love as a nervous complaint and of wo- 
men but to pray for a good deliverance—I—yes 
—[—knocked under, Albina M’Lush! thou wert 
too exquisitely lazy. Human sensibilities can- 
not hold out forever. 

I found her one morning sipping her coffee at 
twelve with her eyes wide open. She was just 
from the bath, and her complexion had a soft 
dewy transparency like the cheek of Venus ris- 
ing from the sea. It was the only hour Lurly 
had told me, when she would be at the trouble 
of thinking. She put away with her dimpled 
forefinger, as I entered, a cluster of rich curls 
that had fallen over her face, and nodded to me 
like a water lily swaying to the wind when its 
cup is full of rain. 

‘Lady Albina,” said I, in my softest tone, 
‘show are you?”’ ae 

‘“‘Bettina,’’ said she, addressing her maid ina 
voice as clouded and as rich as a south wind on 
an olian, “how am I to-day?”’ 

The conversation fell in short sentences. The 
dialogue became a monologue. I entered upon 


my declaration. With the assistance of Bettina, 
who supplied her mistress with cologne, I kept 
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her attention alive through the incipient efrenin. 
stances. Symptoms are soon told. I came tp 
the avowal. Her hand lay reposing on the arg 
of the sofa, half buried in a muslin foulard, | 
took it up and pressed the cool soft fingers to 
my lips—unforbidden, I rose and looked into 
her eyes for confirmation. Delicious creature! 
she was asleep! 

I never have had courage to renew the sub. 
ject. Miss M’Lush seems to havé forgotten it 
altogether. Upon reflection too, I’m convinced 
she would not survive the excitement of the cere. 
mony—unless, indeed, she could sleep between 
the responses and the prayer. I am still devot- 
ed, however, and if there should come a war or 
an earthquake, or if the millenium should com. 
mence, as is expected, in 1833, or if any thing 
happens that can keep her waking so long, | 
shall deliver a declaration abbreviated for me by 
a scholar friend of mine, which he warrants may 
be articulated in fifteen minutes—witkout fa- 
tigue. 

A SKETCH.—The depopulating pestilence that 
walketh at noonday, the carnage of cruel and 
devastating war, can scarcely exhibit their vic. 
tims in a more terrible array, than exterminating 





drunkenness. I have seen a promising family. 


spring from a parent trunk, and stretching 
abroad its populous limb like a ffowering tree 
covered with a green and healthy foliage. I 
have seen the unnatural decay beginning upon 
the yet tender leaf and gnawing like a worm in 
an unopened bud, while they dropped off, one 
by one, and the scathed and ruined shaft stood 
alone, until the winds and rains of many a sor- 
row laid that too in the dust. On one of those 
holy days when the patriarch, rich in virtue as 
in years, gathered about him the great and the 
little ones of the flock—his sons with their sons 
and his daughters with their daughters—I, too, 
sat at the festive board. I, too, pledged them 
in the social wine cup, and rejoiced with them 
round the hospitable hearth; and expatiated 
with delight upon the eventful future: while 
the good old man warmed in the genial glow of 
youthful enthusiasm, wiped the tear of joy from 
his glistening eye. He was happy. I met with 
them again when the rolling year brought the 
festive season round. But they were not all 
there. The kind old man sighed as his suf- 
fused eye dwelt upon the then unoccupied seat. 
But joy yet came to his relief and he was hap- 
py. A parent’s Jove knows no diminution— 
time, distance, poverty, shame, but gives inten- 
sity and strength to that passion before which 
all others dissolve and melt away. Another 
elapsed. The board was spread but the guests 
came not. The old man cried ‘‘where are 
my children??? And echo answered where’— 
His heart broke—for they were not. Could not 
Heaven have spared his gray hairs this affliction? 
Alas? the demon of drunkenness had been there, 
They had fallen victims of his spell, And one 
sbort month sufficed to cast the veil of oblivion 
over the old man’s sorrow and the young one’s 
shame. They are all dead. ; 
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THE 
MERRY TERRY: 


OR AN OLD REEFER’S YARN. 


* Hiis breast with wounds unnumbered riven, 
His back to earth, his face to heaven, 

Fallen Hassan lies—his unclosed eye 

Yet lowering on his eneiny, 

As if the hour that sealed his fate, 
Surviving left his quenchiess hate: 

And o'er him bends his foe, with brow 

As dark as his that bled below.”’ 


* Come, spin us a ci Jack, my boy,” said a 
ourly-headed, rosy-cheeked young midshipman, 
to old Jack Palmer, one evening, as we were 
running down the oe Main, before as sweet 
a breeze as ever filled a to’gallant-sail. Jack 
Palmer was an old sea-dog, and a clever fellow, 
at least in the Yankee sense of the word. He 
had seen all sorts of service, and knew all sorts 
af stories, which were perhaps not the less amus- 
ing for their want of grammar, and their abun- 
dance of sea phrases. He was master’s mate of 
the gun-deck; but when called upon for a story 
by Rosy Willy, (the name of the little reefer that 
had asked Jack for a yarn,) his business for the 
day was finished; the grog had been served, the 
hull stowed away in the spirit-room, and the key 
of the hatch returned to the master. It was a 
jeasant evening, too, and as it was only three 

lls of the second dog-watch, and of course too 
early to turn in, Jack sat down on the fo’castle 
chest, and signified his willingness to comply. 
He was immediately surrounded by a knot of 
midshipmen, eager to listen, and, after the usual 
preliminary of a fresh quid, he began as follows: 


Merriville Terry, or as they used to call him 
for shortness, Merry Terry—and a right good 
name it was, for he was as gay a lark as ever 
gave life and animation to a steerage mess-table 
—was one of the noblest middics that I ever 
knew. He was as full of rigs and jokes as a 
French man-of-war is of music, and they were 
quite as harmless, too; for Merry never said any 
thing to hurt a shipmate’s feelings, and no one 
ever thought of getting angry at his fun. There 
waan’t a reefer in the whole fleet that didn’t love 
him hike a brother; nor a luff, that when there 
was hard duty to do, didn’t favour him all he 
coud; for Merry had a delicate constitution, 
and couldn’t stand the rough and tumble of the 
sarvice as well as some. But he was no skulk, 
and, blow high or blow low, Merry never shrank 
from his watch. When the relief was called at 
night, whether it was calm or storm, all sail or a 
close-reefed top-sail and fore-sail, it made no dif- 
ference, on deck he always was before the sound 
would be out of the bell. He didn’t tumble up 
the hatchway either, as some of you reefers do, 
with your hands in your beckets, and your bow 
ports half shut, or fumbling at yonr button-holes, 
luke a green-horn at a gasket; but up he sprung, 
wide awake, and rigged from clue to earing, as 
if al dressed to go ashore on liberty. As I said 
afore, every body from stem to starn, likedMerry 
ferry, or for the matter of that, from one end of 
the navy list to the other—all except one man. 
As for the sailors, it would have done your heart 
good to see how they wafched his eye when he 
had charge of the deck, as if they wanted to spel 
ont lis orders before he had time to speak ’em, 
4 hey would do more for a single look of Merry, 
tan for all the curses and damns of the skipper, 
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though backed by the boatswain’s mate, with the 
cats in his hand. It wasn’t from any fear of him, 
you may be sure, for I don’t b’lieve Merry ever 
stopped a man’s grog, or as much as gave him 2 
cross word, in his life; but it was from pure love 
and respect. When he spoke, to be sure, there 
was something in his tone and manner that seem- 
ed to say he must be obeyed; and when he looked 
at a man who had been cutting up rusties, though 
he didn’t frown, or swell, or try to look big, as lL 
have seen some officers do, yet there was that in 
his eye that made the stoutest quail. It was just 
so among the reefers at the mess-table. If two 
of them was sky-larking or quarrelling, or doing 
anything un greegpooe f Merry rou just dock 
at them, and they would leave off at once, ant 
droop their heads like a dog-vane in a calm. I 
said every body loved him: I remember once, 
when we were beating up the Straits with a 
Levanter dead a-head, and blowing so heavy it 
almost took the very buttons off our jackets, that 
Merry, some how or other, happened to fall over 
board. He had been standing on the taffrel, with 
his quadrant in his hand, trying to get a chance 
at a lunar, when all of a sudden the old hulk 
made a heavy lee-lurch, and away he went splash 
into the water. Though there was a sea run- 
ning, like so many mountains chasing each other, 
yet before you could say Jack Robinson, no Jess 
than four stout fellows were overboard after him. 
It liked to have gone hard with the whole five 

for it was more than the stoutest swimmer could 
do to keep his head above board, and before we 
could clear away the starn boat, though we didn’t 
stop te cast off the gripes, but cut and slashed 
away, they was almost out of sight to leeward 

Old Tom Bowman, the quarter-gunner, and Bil! 


‘Williams, the captain of the fo’castle, made out 


to reach Merry just as he was going down the 
last time; and though it was as much as their 
own lives were worth, they held him up till the 
boat came to their assistance. I well remember 
the joy of all hands when the boat pulled up under 
the starn, near enough for ’em to see that Merry 
was in it; and when they hooked on the tackles, 
I don’t b’lieve that ever a ship’s crew ran away 
with the falls with as much, good will, as ours did 
that evening in running up the jolly-boat that had 
saved Merry Terry. 

The day Merry first came aboard our craft is 
as fresh in my mind as if it was yesterday, and a 
snug, trim-built little fellow he was, too, as ever 
broke a biscuit, or went coxswain of a captain’s 
gig. He was then about as old as Rosy Willy 
here, and much such another; only he was taunt- 
er built, and broader in the bows, and carried 
sail more man-of-war fashion. His eye was as 
blue as the sea in the tropics, and as bright as 
the tropic seasometimes is at night, when it seenzs 
all on fire. His head was covered with dark hair, 
that lay as thick and close as the nap on this 
monkey-jacket ; and his skin was so white and 
soft, that it always seemed a pity when I saw him 
standing his watch in the heat of the sun, and his 
plump little cheeks looking as red as if the blood 
was going to start right through them. However, 
he didn’t mind it the value of a scupper nail, and 
I don’t know but it did him good, for he grew 
handsomer as he got a little tanned, and seemed 
never happier than when he was on duty. He 
was 2 little green at first, of course, bui there 
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was no such thing as getting the weather-gage of 
Merry, for as sure as an older reefer tried to run 
arig on him, he would just cock up his bright 
blue eye, and sce what the other was up to in the 
turn of a glass. 

It was a long cruise that we were together, 
and Merry got to be as much of a man in size 
and appearance as any of us, before it was over, 
though he couldn’t have been more than eighteen 
then. On our arrival in New York the most of 
the middies got their walking papers as soon as 
they could, and made sail each for his home. 
Merry’s connexions, who were of Irish descent, 
lived in Virginia, and it was that way he laid his 
course, you may be sure. I remember very well 
the morning when [I had the third cutter called 
away and manned for him; and as we wrung 
each other’s hand at the gangway, neither of us 
tad voice enough to say good-by. My stomach 
felt all that day as empty as a midshipman’s lock- 
er, and the ship seemed as lonesome to me as the 
old brig Nancy did once, when all hands died off 
of the yellow fever, and left me and the old tom- 
cat the only living souls aboard of her. 

For about two years after Merriville and me 
parted, Ilost the run of my old shipmate. He 
continued ashore, but I soon got tired of being 
cooped up in narrow streets, with no chance of 
seeing more of the sky than chose to shine be- 
tween the tops of dingy houses. Happening to 
hear that some of my acquaintances were going 
aboard a ship then fitting out at Boston, I applied 
for orders myself, and was soon once rncre where 
[ had a little sea-room to ware and haul upon. 
That was a short cruise, and by the time twenty 
months were up we were all home again, the 
crew discharged, and I, with my hands in my 
beckeis, spinning street-yarn, and having nothing 
in the world to do. 

The next ship I was ordered to was my own 
name-sake, old Jack Adams; she was lying in 
Hampton-roads, ready for sea. ‘The first man I 
met, as I went up the accommodation-ladder, 
was Merry Terry himself, who stood upon the 
gangway-sill to receive me. I knew him at a 
glance, though he was a good deal altered; and 
he knew me, too, as soon as his eye rested on my 
face. Merry was by this time about twenty years 
of age, or thereabouts, and a finer looking fellow 
never trod the quarter-deck. He had lately lost 
both his parents, and this had given a sort of sad 
expression to his countenance that made him 
appear handsomer thanever. I soon found that 
he was the general favourite on board the ship, 
2s indeed he always was, go where he would; 
wad it was expected that before we sailed he 
would get his parchment from Washington, and 
rmountaswab. An elegant luff he would have 
made, top, for if ever man knew how to work a 
ship, it was Merry Terry. When he had the 
clock, the old craft herself seemed to know it; 
und no matter what kind of weather we had, she 
was sure to behave as obedient as a side-boy. [| 
have seen him put her in stays where there wasn’t 
a breaker of water to spare, with rdcks both 
a-head and a-starn, and the wind whizzing round 
and round, like a bee in a bucket of tar. But 
when it was “ helm’s a-lee,” and Merry had the 
trumpet, there was no such thing as missing 
stays. 

i mind I told you a while ago that every body 





liked Merry Terry, except one man—that fiiap 
was the skipper. Somehow or other he hated 
him worse than the devil hates a matine. He 
used to ride him down like a main tack, would 
row him on all occasions, and put him on all sortg 
of disagreeable duty. It was even thought he 
had clapped a stopper on his promotion. The 
story among the reefer’s went that Merry had 
come athwart the captain’s hawse in some love 
affair; but whether that was so or not was mere 
dead-reckoning, for Merry was as close as an 
oyster, and never spoke a disrespectful word of 
his commander. In return for all the abuse he 
received, he would only curl his lip a little, and 
look at him dead in the eyes—but such a look as 
he would sometimes give him! [ would rather, 
for my part, have been on short allowance of 
grog for a month. Well, things went on this 
way for some weeks, till at last sailing orders 
were given out, and of course there was no more 
going ashore for the middies. ‘The boats were 
run up and stowed, the pole to’gallant-masts 
struck, and storm stumps sent up in their place; 
all hands were called to unmoor, and we even 
hove short, so as to be ready to trip and be off, 
whenever word should come from the cabin to 
that effect. When all this was done, the captain 
sent up an order to have his gig lowered away 
and manned, and directly after came on deck 
himself in a full rig of citizen’s toggs. Merry 
Terry stood in the gangway, leaning over the 
hammock cloth, when he heard the boatswain’s 
mate pipe away the gigs, and as the familiar 
sound struck his ear, I noticed that he started 
and turned pale. It was a glorious night—muchb 
such an evening as this, only later, about two or 
three bells in the first watch, I think. As the 
captain passed over the gangway he gave a pe- 
culiar kind ef a look at Merry—something lke 
a monkey would at a marine after sfealing his 
yipe-clay—and then turning round to the first 
ufi, he said—** Remember, Mr. Orlop, that you 
are under sailing-orders, and that no one must 
leave the ship on any pretence.” As he spoke 
this he turned another malicious glance at Merry 
out of the corner of his eye, and jumping into 
the starn sheets of the gig, ordered the men to 
lét fall and give way. 

As long as the sound of the oars in the rowlocks 
could be heard, Merry stood as still as a stock- 
fish, his eye following the wake of the boat till it 
was lost in the haze of distance. When he could 
neither hear nor see it any longer, he began to 
walk about as wild as the devil in a gale of wind; 
and the reefers, who would gladly have done any 
thing they could to soothe him, saw clear enong 
that it wasn’t a matter for them to meddle with. 
In the midst of his agitation, a shore-boat came 
along-side, the waterman in which handed a note 
up to the middy that went to the gangway to re- 
ceive it, and immediately shoved off again. The 
note, of course, was given to the officer of the 
deck, according to man-of-war fashion, and he 
being a stately, pompous sort of fellow, took his 
own time to send one of the side-boys for a lan- 
tern. When the glim came up, he walked to the 
fife-rail, and looking at the superscription disco» 
vered that the note was for Merry Terry. 
latter, on learning this, eagerly extended his 
band for it, and tearing it open, rapidly devoured 
the contents; then rushing to the gangway, be 
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wild have sprung into the shore-boat, which he 
hoped was still alongside; but during the officer 
of the deck’s delay it had already got far beyond 
hailing distance. Three or four times Merry 
yaced up and down the deck in violent agitation, 
bis lip as white and quivering as a jib in the wind, 
and his eyes shining like the top-glim of a Com- 
modore’s ship. All at once he walked right up 
to the first luff, who was standing abaft, leaning 
on the taffrel, and in a voice that seemed to come 
from the cable-tier, it was so hoarse and deep, he 
said, 

“ Mr. Orlop, I must go ashore, to-night.” 

“You cannot, Mr. Terry, you heard the cap- 
tain’s orders.” 

“Damn the captain!” (It was the first word I 
ever heard Merry swear, though he and [I had 
been messmates going on five years.) 

“Mr. Terry, you forget yourself!” answered 
the first luff,in a firm, yet mild tone. “If you 
use such language, sir, you will force me to a 
disagreeable exercise of my duty.” 

“J mean no disrespect to you, Mr. Orlop,”’ 
said Merry, partly recollecting himself; “ but I 
am half distracted. If you will lend me your ear, 
sir, in a more private part of the ship, I will relate 
to you what may perhaps change your notions of 
duty.” : 

Mr. Orlop was one of that class of officers who, 
to the knowledge and skill of an able seaman, 
added the feelings and address of a perfect gen- 
tleman. He, as well as every body else on board, 
had seen, and felt indignant at the treatment 
Merry received at the-captain’s hands; and some 
of the whispers respecting the cause had also 
reached him. Perceiving that poor Merry was 
now uncommonly agitated, and fearing that he 
might commit some indiscretion which would 
oblige him to exert unpleasant authority, he 
readily complied with his request, and led the 
way to his own state-room. 

The conference, whatever was its nature, was 
of short duration; but while it lasted, many a 
curious glance was cast towards the state-room 
door, and—I’m most ashamed to own it—many a 
listening ear was inclined towards the bulk-head. 
There was little satisfaction got that way, how- 
somever, for nothing was heard but a low, hum- 
ming sound, now and then broken by a muttered 
curse in Mr. Orlop’s voice; and terminated at 
last by a sudden exclamation of that gentleman, 
loud enough for the whole steerage, and birth- 
deck into the bargain, to hear. 

“Enough, Mr. Terry, enough!” cried he. 
“You shall have it—if it costs me my commis- 
sion, you shall have it! There is a point where 
obedience becomes a crime. When military 
discipline conflicts with the principles of honour, 
I will be the first to set an example of insubordi- 
nation.” 

As he spoke thus, the door of the state-room 
was thrown violently open, and the two officers 
issued suddenly to view. ‘The cheek and lips of 
Merry were still pale and quivering, while the 
face of the other was flushed with a deep red. 
They both ran rapidly up the companion-ladder, 
Mr. Orlop at the same moment calling’out to me 
—‘* Mr. Palmer,” said he, ‘‘ call the boatswain, 
and order him to get out the first cutter immedi- 
ately. Do you attend yourself, sir, on the birth- 
deck, and start up all the men!” 
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By this time his foot was on the top step of the 
ladder. As soon as his head was fairly above 
the combings of the hatch, he began again: 

** Boatswain’s mate!” 

** Sir!” sung out old Reuben James, in his pe- 


‘ culiar drawl. 


“ Call away the first cutters, and do you stand 
by and see to getting up the yard-tackles.—Cap- 
tain of the fo’castle, there!” 

* Sir!” Bawled the captain of both starboard 
and larboard watch, at once, startled at the loud 
earnestness of the first lieutenant’s voice. 

‘* Lay aloft, and stand by to get your yard- 
tackles on the fore-yard!—Quarter gunners, do 
you hear? do you do the same on the main!— 
Foretop, there! out on the yard with you, and 
send down a whip for the yard-tackle block!” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” promptly responded a voice 
from the foretop; and with these and similar or- 
ders and replies, intermixed with the shrill pipings 
of the boatswain and his mates, the spar-deck 
now resounded for several minutes. By the end 
of that time the cutter was hoisted out, and 
brought too at the gangway. She was no sooner 
there than Merry Terry sprang down the side, 
and the crew after, who, though they wondered 
as much as all the rest of us, officers and men, 
how all this was going to end, yet seeing they 
would oblige their favourite by moving lively, 
shoved off, and had up their oars in the crossing 
of a royal. 

“ Mr. Terry,’ cried the first heutenant, “ re- 
member your word of honour that you will re- 
turn to-night, provided you find or make all 
safe !” 

‘* Upon my honour,” answered Merry, laying 
his hand on his heart: then turning quickly to 
the men, “* Let fall,” he cried, “ give way!” and 
as long as we could hear him, he kept saying 
every now and then, “ give way, my hearties, 
give way—pull with a will,” and such like. : 

And they did*give way, too. They were a set 
of as stout oarsmen as ever manned a frigate’s 
first cutter; but they never showed themselves 
afore as they did that night. The boat fairly 
jumped out of the water every clip, and the foam 
that she dashed of from her bows formed a long 
white streak in her wake, as bright and dazzling 
as the trail of a Congreve rockei. You may 
think it wasn’t many minutes before they reach- 
ed the shore, going at that rate asif the devil 
had sent ’em an end. Merry steered her right 
head on, and never cried ** rowed of all,’ till she 
struck the sandy beach with such force*that she 
ran up bigh and dry, pitching the two bow oars- 
men, who had got up to fend off, about half a 
cable’s length from her. At the first grating o: 
the keel upon the gravel, he leaped ashore, and 
without stopping to say one word to the men. 
darted off like a wounded porpoise, running with 
all speed up the bank. for two or three min- 
utes, the boat’s crew looked at each other with 


their eyes stretched wide open, like the mouth of 


a dying fish, as much as to say what the devil’ 
all this? At length they began to consult togeth« r 
in a low, grumbling tone, as if they were afraiu 
to hear themselves speak, and Bill Williams, whe 
was coxswain of the cutter, was the first to offer 
a suggestion that met the approval of the rest. 
‘Damn my chain-plates,” said he, “ only hark 
how his feet go, clatter-clatter-clatter, as fast as 
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the flopping of a jib-sheet inthe wind. I’m fear’d, 
my hearties, that Mr. Terry’s runnin’ ’mongst 
the breakers, and if you'll stay bythe boat, I’ll 
give chase—and, if so needs be, lend him a lift.” 

The presse of the honest coxswain was re- 
lished by all, and he accordingly set off in the 
same direction that his young officer had taken. 
But Bill Williams, though he could run about a 
ship’s rigging, like a monkey in mischief, was no 
match for Merry in a land chase. His sea-legs 
wasn’t used to such business, and he went pitch- 
ing and heaving a-head like a Dutch lugger afore 
the wind, and seemed, at every step, to be watch- 
mg for the weather roll. 

In the mean time, Merry linked it off like a 
Baltimore clipper going large. He had pro- 
ceeded poner about a mile from the boat, along 
the road which he had struck into directly after 
leaving the beach, and instead of shortening sail, 
a ieee to be crowding more and more canvass 
ail the time, when, all of a sudden, he luffed up 
and hove too, on hearing the clatter of an ap- 
proaching carriage. The noise of the wheels 
sounded nearer and nearer, as they came rattling 
cong over the rough road, and it wasn’t long 
before the quick trampling of the horses’ feet, 
and the clicking of their shoes against the stones, 
indicated that they were near at hand. The 
place where Merry had paused was about mid- 
way of a steep hill, | if he had chosen the 
spot it couldn’t have been better suited to his 
purpose. The road, which had been rough and 
uneven from the first, was at this point broken 
into deep gullies by recent heavy rains, render- 
ing, apart from the difficulty of the ascent, ex- 
treme caution necessary in passing with a vehicle. 
On one side, a steep wooded bank rose to a con- 
siderable height, and on the other, the surface of 
the ground gradually descended to the water, 
which was not quite excluded from view bya 
few scattering trees that occupied the interme- 
diate space. Behind one of these trees, that 
grew close to the road-side, and threw a dee 
shadow over it, Merry, gritting and grinding his 
tecth, crouched down, like a young shark watch- 
ing for his prey. 'The carriage had already gained 
the foot of the hill, and was slowly labourimg up, 
when a deep gruff voice cried out to the driver 
from within, bidding him drive faster. At the 
sonnd of that voice, Merry’s eyes fairly flashed 
fire. The black, with instinctive obedience, 
cracked his whip, and was about to make a more 
eifectual application of it, when a figure sud- 
denly sprang from the road-side, and seizing the 
reins, commanded him to halt! The command, 
however, was scarcely necessary. The jaded 
horses had reached a short level stage in the 
ascent, and not even the sound of the whip had 
elicited any indication that they intended shortly 
to leave it. Merry, with a sailor’s quick eye per- 
ceiving this favourable circumstance, in an in- 
stant was at the side of the carriage, within 
which a voice of a very different tone from that 
which last issued thence, was earnestly beseech- 
ing succour. 

“Help! for heaven’s sake, help! save me from 
a ruffian!” cried a female in imploring accents. 
The last words were scarcely articulate, and 
were uttered with a smothered sound, accom- 
panied with a noise of struggling, as if the ruf- 
isa was endeavouring to hold the lady still, and 
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to silence her cries by pressing his hand upan 
her mouth. 

The incentive of this well-known voice seemed 
hardly wanting to add more fury to the rage of 
Merriville. Choking with mingled emotions, he 
called to the ruffian to hold off his hand, and, with 
an effort of desperate strength, tearing open the 
door, the fastenings of which he did not under- 
stand, he seized the inmate by the collar, and 
dragged him to the ground. ‘ 

** Seducer !—scoundrel !—ruffian!” he cried, 
“ T have you in the toils, and dearly you shall 
rue this night’s work !” 

“Mr. Terry !—I command—you shall suffer 
for this—a court-martial—” and various similar 
broken ejaculations were uttered by the wretch, 
who violently struggled to get loose from tlie 
strong grasp in which he was held. Merriville, 
though not of a robust constitution, yet possessed 
much muscular strength. In the present con- 
test every fibre received tenfold vigour from the 
energy of the feelings that raged within him, and 
made him an over-match for the guilty bein 
who writhed within his arms. The faces of bo 
were inflamed and convulsed with mighty pas- 
sions, though of a widely and obviously different 
character; for the rage of the one, though fierce 
as ten furies, had yet something noble and com- 
manding in it, while that of the other seemed 
kindled by a demon. The clear, round moon 
shone on the occurrence with a silvery bright- 
ness, which, while it made every feature of the 
scene perfectly visible, yet imparted to the pallid 
faces, glaring eye-balls, and quivering lips of the 
combatants a more ghastly and terrible expres- 
sion, than they derived from their own wild pas- 
sions. ‘The captain (for it’s useless to tell you it 
was he) struggled hard, but was evidently becom- 
ing exhausted. In the excess of his emotion, he 
had bitten his lip nearly in twaim, and the blood 
which, in their tossing to and fro, had been smear- 
ed over the faces and clothes of both, gave great 
additional wildness to their appearance. 

The female, who by this time had recovered 
from the swoon into which she fell when the 
voice of Merriville first reached her ear, now 
screamed as she saw the blood with which he was 
profusely stained, and, imagining him to be mor- 
tally wounded, she sprang from the carriage, and 
tottered towards him across the road. A sudden 
movement of the two combatants, at the same 
moment, changed their position in such a way as 
to bring the back of Merriville towards the ap- 
proaching figure, and at this insfant, his antago- 
nist having succeeded in releasing his arm from 
his grasp, hastily drew a pistol from his pocket, 
cocked: and fired it. The ball whizzed through 
the air, only slightly grazing the neck of the in- 
tended victim; but a piercing shriek from the 
lips of the female, heard above the loud report, 
announced that it had done more fatal execution 
in another quarter. As if by mutual consent, 
both parties ceased from their struggle for a mo- 
ment, and rushed towards her. She staggered 
two or three steps forward, mumbled afew scarce 
audible words, among which the name of Merri 
ville was the only intelligible sound, and fell 
bleeding to the earth. In the meanwhile the 
horses, which had been scared by the near and 
loud report of the pistol, pranced suddenly round, 
and dashing down the hill were soon lost to sight. 
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Poor Merriville, with a groan of agony which he 
could not, which he did not seek to repress, bent 
over the form which lay stretched and pale be- 
fore him, and raising it partly from the ground, 
gazed for a stupid moment in utter unconscious- 
ness of all things else, upon the. features of her 
still lovely face. ‘The ball had passed directly 
through the heart, from which life had already 
bubbled out in a crimson tide, though a few 
darker drops continued to ooze from the livid 
orifice of the wound. Merriville whispered he, 
name, but she answered not. In vain he leaned 
his ear to her lips, or bent his eyes upon them, 
till the hot, tearless balls seemed bursting from 
their sockets—no sound, no motion, made reply. 
He laid his hand upon her heart—but its pulse 
was still. He looked into her eyes—but they 
returned not, as they were wont, an answering 
look: their light had gone out—the spirit had 
departed from its house of clay—she was dead, 
quite dead! As this fact impressed itself upon 
his brain, a maddening consciousness of the cause 
seemed slowly to return; his eyes rolled up till 
the balls were nearly hid, his face became of a 
livid darkness, and his teeth were clenched to- 
gether, like those of one in mortal agony. Sud- 
denly starting up, he turned quickly round, and 
with his arms extended, and his fingers curved 
like the talons of an eagle, he sprang wildly 
towards his guilty commander. The motion 
seemed to have been anticipated, for the wretch 
had prepared himself with a second pistol, which, 
es his antagonist approached, he deliberately 
aimed at him, and fired. Whether the ball took 
affect or not, it did not defeat poor Merry’s 
abject. He darted like a hungry tyger on the 
wretch, and with both hands seizing him round 
the throat, he dragged him down to the eatrh. 
in vain his victim struggled—the sinews of his 
antagonist seemed hardened into steel. He tried 
to shriek for aid but the grasp around his neck, 
choked his utterance, and his words died away in 
« rattling sound, like the gurgling in the throat 
of a drowning man. With a strength that seem- 
ed supernatural, Merriville raised him from the 
earth, and dragged him along the road. ‘The 
struggling of the wretched man grew fainter and 
fainter, but still an occasional convulsive quiver- 
ing of the limbs told that he yet lived. His face 
vas almost black, his tongue lolled out of his 
mouth like a dog’s, and his eyes, blood-shot and 
glassy, were protruded a fuil inch from their 
sockets. Blood had started from his nostrils in 
his mortal agony, and a thick wreath of mingled 
blood and foam stood upon his lips, which, wide 
dlistended, seemed stretched in a horrid laugh. 

{In silence, and with a strength that seemed 
more than human, Merriville continued to drag 
his victim along, till he reached the boat. He 
ad been met by Williams not far from the scene 
of the first part of the contest, but he appeared 
not to see hyn. Williams, on his. part, was. too 
inuch awed to speak. The firing of the pistols 
had prepared him for some fatal event; for he 
had a dim and dark suspicion of the object of 
Merriville’s errand, imasmuch as he had been the 
bearer of several notes between him and his be- 
trothed; and had heard, also, that his captain 
was a rejected suitor for the same hand. One 
tance at the group served to show him the dread- 
ful nature of the burden Merriville dragged along 
35% 





with him: he saw that his commander was al- 
ready a corpse, and besides, he was too much 
intimidated by the unnatural lustre of Merriville’s 
eye, by his pallid and unearthly hue, and’ by his 
still and terrible bearing, to interrupt the silenc» 
with a word. As they approached the boat, Wil- 
liams waved his hand to the crew, who wer 

anxiously waiting on the beach, and signified by 
an expressive nod that they must not speak 


Silently and sorrowfully they followed their young. 


officer to the water's edge, entered after him the: 
boat, and commenced rowing back to the ship. 
Poor Terry, still holding the body by the throat, 
took his seat in the stern-sheets, and leaned ~his 
head down on the gunwale in such a way tha! 
his garments concealed his face. The face o! 
the corpse, however, was exposed in the broac 
moonlight; and as the head hung partly over thy 


seat, with its features distorted and bloody, tis: 


hair matted with clots of blood and earth, and its 
glassy eye-balls apparently staring at the mer 
a superstitious shudder crept over them, which. 
with dll their manhood, they could searcely re 
press. 

In this way, and in silence, they drew near the 
ship. The sentinel hailed them; but no answer 


was returned. As they came too at the gang-. 


way, the officer of the deck called Mr. Terry by 
name; but stillnoreply. He saw by the terror 


painted on the countenances of the crew that, 


something dreadful had occurred, and descended 
quickly into the boat, where the whole terrib’ 
truth was soon ascertained. They were both: 
dead! By the discharge of the second pisto!. 


Merry had been mortally wounded, and his hift- 


had oozed away while his hands were still claspe« 
with desperate energy around the throat of his 
victim. Even after death his fingers did not lox 
their tenacity. ‘The officer tried to unlock th: 
death-grasp, but without effect; and the two bo- 
dies locked in an embrace, which, stronger than 
that of love, had outlasted life, were obliged t« 
be hoisted up together. 
* He * * ” * 
Just as Jack Palmer arrived at this part of his 


yarn, all hands were called to stand by their. 


hammocks, and the bustie incident to that piecs 
of duty put an abrupt end to his story. 
—e-— 
WITHERED ROSE. 
BY MISS BROWNE. 
I saw at eve a withered rose— 
‘be sun’s warm ray had curl’d it; 
Its powerless leaves it could not close, 
And dewy tears impearl’d it. 


I saw a moon-beam gently rest— 
The withered flower it lighten’d; 

And though it could not dry its breast, 
Those crystal drops it brightened. 


J looked again—that moon-beam fair 
Had gilded o'er its weeping, 

And that sweet flowret calmly there 
Beneath its rays was slecping. 


So, when misfortune’s night blast sears,.. 
Fair friendship’s smile we borrow; 
And though it cannot dry our tears, 
*T will chase the gloom of sorrow, 
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PULVINARA, 
OR TALES OF THE PILLOW. 


“Eternal youth,” 

O'er all her form its glowing honors breathed, 

And smiles eternal from her candid eyes, 

¥iow’'d like the dewy lustre of the morn.’’ 

In those days of fancy, when the warm rays 
of uncontrolled imagination, charmed into ex- 
istence other associates for human beings than 
each other; when Fairies and Genii mingled 
converse, and sought sympathy with man, then 
lived three young female'friends. Irama and Mira 
. were sisters indeed. Their hearts were as 
**two roses on one stem,”’ richly blooming, and 
fragrant with young affection. In the spring 
growth of truth-planted coniidence the sisters 
met, loved, and received to this bosom circle, 
the laughing, gentle, Amena. In the fields, 
meadows, paths, and woods of Halcyonia, the 
three maidens were seen linked arm in arm, 
seeking health from the mountain breeze, or 
seated on a rock by the rivulet’s brink, mocking 
the sweetest wild notes of the wood-sheltered 
warblers. Thus days, months, and years seemm- 
ed to pass, silent and sweet, over the heads of 
the three maidens of Halcyonia—— but a dark 
and gloomy tempest rose. Amena was laid up- 
on the couch of pale disease. The song no 
longer breathed along the vale. The two sis- 
ters together, by turns, watched over the trem- 
bling frame and anxious eye, and felt in their 
own hearts the pain which wrung that of 
Amena. 

{t was near the deep and solemn hour of mid- 
night, when a soothing sleep visited the eye-lids 
of the sufferer, after many days of wakeful tor- 
ture. Mira, in a chair by the bed-side of her 
friend saw the delightful change, and heard with 
soul-reviving pleasure, the soft breathings of 
Amena, ‘*Oh! why are we thus to be torn by 
delusive hopes for those we love?’? silently 
ejaculated the tender Mira ; but, worn by inces- 
sant watching, her own reflections were soon 
suspended, as sleep was calming her wounded 
and aching heart. Slumbers, such as innocence 
alone can procure and enjoy, came with balmy 
softness, and the soul of the enthusiastic Mira 
was wafted into the regions of fancy. 

In her dream of joy, the now unconfined spirit 
of Mira at length rested on a high and rocky 
bank. Trees of richest foliage rose and wound 
their shadowy branches over her head. Flowers 
of more than earthly taints, embellished the bro- 
ken cliffs and distant meads, Beneath her feet 
flowed a stream, pure and limpid, murmuring 
over sands of gold and pearl, and broken by the 
waving branches and mountain peak; the azure 
vault was decorated with clouds whose -oft tex- 
ture seemed to touch the eye of the beh~Jder. 

Beyond the babbling rivulet spread a meadow, 
whose emerald surface appeared a carpet spread 
by an angel hand. The heart of Mira bounded. 
Her late vigils were forgotten ; the anguish of 
her mind changed to exulting joy. The sur- 
rounding earth and heaven breathed peace and 
delight, and more than vernal splendour. The 





birds flitted from spray to spray, with such va- 
riety of note and eflulgence of plumage, as al- 
most completed the rapture of the youthful 
dreamer. But though wrapt in so soul-soothing 
a vision, Mira looked around and found herself 
alone. She remembered her friends, and ex- 
claimed, ** Where is Amena and Irama?”’’ 

‘¢ Thou art not alone, Mira,’’ came in a voiée 
of thrilling softness, borne by the winds which 
scarce moved the aspen leaf. Mira heard the 
pleasing annunciation, and cast her eager 
glances on every side, in search of the invisible 
speaker. ‘* Thou art not alone,”’ again met her 
listening ear; and suddenly, before her, on the ri- 
vulet’s brink, arose a form, beneath whose light 
tread the grass blade remained unbent. Her 
robe played in the light breeze, and vied in 
whiteness with the cloud fringe. From her 
countenance beamed a sweetness which reach- 
ed the very soul of Mira. The daughter of earth 
saw before her an etherial being of another 
world, and met the stranger without fear. That 
being advanced, and smiling benignly, took the 
hand of the enraptured sleeper. 

‘‘ Thou art not alone, Mira, nor can’st thou 
ever be alone. 
I have heard thy silent prayer for thyself and 
friends, to be exempt from the cares and sor- 
rows of thy earthly existence. I have witness- 
ed thy care and affection over the suffering 
Amena. I know thy too feeling heart. Though, 
like thyself, I am unable to lift the veil from the 
face of futurity, I can speak to thee comfort. 
Be comforted, Mira. I am commissioned to lay 
before thee such pictures of human life as may 
teach thee, that it is not for the child of huma- 
nity to escape sorrow and pain ; and again to 
show thee, that pain and sorrow to the innocent 
are as fleeting as the bubble on this stream, or 
the clouds of yonder sky. Ihave heard thy 
wishes, to have the friends of thy heart raised 
above the changes of life ; but it is for me to 
convince thee, that to those very changes art 
thou indebted, in great part, for every joy, for 
every kind thought, and for every act of love 
thou canst give or receive. [I do not say to 
thee, Mira, that thy prayezs for more perfection 
are idle—they are not. ‘Io raise your minds far 
above what thou can’st now conceive depends 
upon yourselves. 

‘* Upon ourselves!’ interrupted the astonish- 
ed Mira. * Willingly would we traverse oceans 
and deserts—labour with our hands in winter 
cold and summer heat, to obtain the boon thou 
now tellest me is within our reach. Tell me 
how we are to pluck such fruit, Celestial stran- 
ger.”’ 


‘*Call me not celestial,” replied: the spirit. 
‘*T am a being of earth as thou art, but am, un- 
seen, thy constant companion. I watch thy 
daily steps and nightly rest. 1am the QUEEN 
of myriads of subjects, whose duty it is to fol- 
low mortals. To whisper peace to the good, 
and sting with remorse the heart of the evil- 
minded. Thy acts of kindred and social aflec- 


tion have obtained for thee the glad tidings that 


Where thou art I am with thee.: 
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thou needest not fly to distant regions, or toil 
with the slave to obtain thy best desires. Turn 
thine eye and behold who stands beside thee.’’ 

Mira turned as the geni pointed, and beheld a 
fdrm the exact counterpart of herself, but rush. 
ing to embrace it, clasped a cold image of stone. 
{The touch was icy. In terror she shrunk from 
the inanimate marble, and cast an imploring 
look on her guide. 

« Child of mortality,” said the geni, in an as- 
suting voice, ‘* calm thy terror, and listen at- 
tentively. Thou seest that this senseless block 
hath all thy features and form; even the downy 
bloom of thy youth is reflected from its stony 
cheeks. If thou couldst now with a touch of 
thy hand give life, warmth, reason, sensibility, 
and unstained virtue to this stone, wouldst thou 
not ?—Be silent and attend. 

‘Suppose thou wert endowed with this great 
power, thou wouldst impart a living soul to 
this statue; breathe into it life, with all thy own 
faculties of reason, but in the excess of thy mis- 
taken benevolenee, without thy wants, or thy 
liability to pain, sickness, and sorrow. On the 
other hand, suppose thy power was exerted 
wisely, what wouldst thou then do?—Thou 
wouldst store this thy cherished creation with 
intelligence ; make it like thyself the child of 
error; leave it to share the faults, and thus ena- 
ble it to feel for others. Thou wouldst share 
with it thy every inmost thought; make it in- 
deed the sister of thy soul.. But thou wouldst 
guard it from every evil imagination. Thou 
wouldst make its breast a casket, in which thou 
wouldst pour and lock up the precious jewels 
of instruction, Into this thy casket, thou 
wouldst deposit only the most precious of all 
jewels. Every day of thy life would be conse- 
crated to enlarge the invaluable store.” 

Here the geni paused, whilst Mira remained 
fixed in silent wonder. 


‘*The great power I have been supposing,”’ 
resumed the geni, ‘* Mira, thou dost possess. 
This stony image is only a reflection of thyself. 
Turn thine eye back upon that world in which 
thou art a dweller, and reflect how few make 
their own bosoms a casket stored with the trea- 
sures of knowledge and imperishable virtue. 
Thou now knowst, that to these thy beloved 
friends, [rama and Amena, and other friends, 
for thou hast many more, thou canst show the 
power made known to thee. Thou canst tell 
them, that during the years of thy co-existence, 
in all the plenitude of confidence thou mayst 
have between thee, not a single thought thou 
couldst fear to have written on tablets of ada- 
mant, and read before assembled angels*” 

Ineffable gladness now beamed from the face 
of Mira, as the geni continued smiling, as such 
geni smile upon the innocent. ‘*I am Pulvina- 
ta, the Geni of the Pillow. I have taken to my 
own care the pillows of thyself and friends. To 
guard thee against sickness, or any other ill, is 
beyond my power, but I. can, and do make the 
resting place of thy head soft and balmy. It is 
our province to watch over those committed .to 
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our care, and to soften the most flinty rock tn- 
der the head of the just, and to change down te 
thorns under the heads of the cruel oppressor, 
It is our province to inspire dreams of bliss to 
the worthy and pure of heart, and to impart to 
them gladness and joy amid suffering. is al- 
so our peculiar province to depict before their 
eyes, their own deformity, whenever he seeketh 
rest who hast deprived others of rest. From our 
eyes nothing is hid when thou wast weeping 
over thy Amena, I was beside thee, but at the 
same moment many of my subjects were rack- 
ing the very brain to madness, of many others, 
who, to the dull eyes of their fellow men, were 
slumbering on pillows of air-like softness. 

‘*In future, when sleep closeth thy eye-lids in 
fancy, I shall transport thee to this my king- 
dom; for know, Mira, thou art now in the Em- 
pire of Dreams. Beneath this oak of ages I 
shall relate to thee, and so deeply impress them 
on thy memory, that thou canst relate to thy 
friends of Halcyonia, tales of some of those 
whose pillows I have guarded.’’ Here the 
transports of Mira became too strong for sleep, 
and she awoke as the beams of morning were 
piercing the casement. The weakened frame 
but renovated spirits of Amena, met the awaken- 
ed eye of her friend, but it was many minutes 
befure Mira could be assured that her dream 
was not a pleasing reality. 

Pulvinara kept her word, and whilst the 
trance of sleep sealed the eye-lids of Mira, her 
mind flitted to the banks of the rivulet Electri- 
danus, in the Empire of Dreams, and held con- 
verse with Pulvinara, amid amaranthine groves. 
Of the thousand tales related by the queen toher 
protege, these are a few, perhaps the best. 

How the Fairy manuscript came into my 
hands is of no consequence to the reader. To 
teach the art of softening pillows to some 
whose aching heads ought to secure grateful 
hearts, is the only reason for publication which 
influenced MARK BANCROFT. 


When Captain Parry was preparing for his 
first expedition to the pole, sage conjectures 
were afioat, both from the learned and unlearn- 
ed. To reach the Pacific through a region of 
ice was certainly deemed impracticable and eve- 
ry attempt has, as yet, demonstrated the fact. 
Two honest farmers in our neighbourhood had 
received. a newspaper giving all the particulars 
of the intended expedition, and long, long they 
tried to conjecture what the pole was, and the 
reason why all this bustle was going on.—*Stop,” 
says Peter Davidson, ‘I see it now; just look at 
that grunstane—that’s the yearth and the iron 
axletree is the pole.’ ‘Weell’ says Rab Scott, 
‘what o’ a’ that; what can Parry do wi’ the ax- 
letree of the yearth—can he make it any bet- 
ter?? Our geographical hero, not the least 
daunted, immediately replied,-‘He canna make 
it better, Rab, that I ken; but you know we 
havejhad some severe weather these twa winters 
back, and something maun be wrang and sae ye 
ken, Parry’s just gone to oil the poie, to make 
it go round better.’—Greenock Ade. 
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CUTTING OUT. 


(A GALLEY STORY.) 
A thousand glorious actions, that might claim 
Triumphant laurels and immortal fame, 
Confused in crowds of glorious actions lie, 
And-troops of heroes undistinguish’d die. 
AppIson. 


“ Come, come, take a tarn, with that sort o’ 
talk.—Stand fast your palaver. You’re just like 
a parcel of pensioners—last battle, last breeze is 
always the hardest. What use in making more 
of a thing nor it is?—JZ knows what the Nile was; 
for I sarved with Sam Hood in the Zealous: and 
as I’ve a bit of a Trafflygar token about me, I 
suppose I knows someut o’ that. So just stopper 
your prate for a while. 

“ |’ve Seed as much saryis as most 0’ my day, 
and I can tell you, my boys, (and there’s Bill Ta- 
lor ll tell you the same,) your reg’lar-built battles 
are no more,—no, no more, nor skrimmaging 
aside some o’ your West-Ingee boat work. 

“ Dang it, 1 knows what a gun is.—I knows a 
truck from a trunnion.—I knows pepper from 
powder, and a shot from a shovel—still, [ knows, 
there’s a deal of difference ’twixt blazing away 
with the barkers aboard, and stealing into an ene- 
my’s port, like a parcel o’ pirates, to sarve out 
death in the dark on his deck. I don’t say your 
danger’s the more—nor I don’t say your enemy’s 
slaughter’s the more; but I say, when you never 
see neither—why,—your head’s all the cooler, and 
I’m blowed but your lighter at heart. 

“ When your blowing out brains, and lopping 
off fins, your work's just as well out o’ sight. It’s 
not the best butcher that’s always the bravest,— 
no more nor your smartest that make the most 
noise. No, no, my boys,—I can tell you, to fight 
for a footing on an enemy’s deck, with, may be, 
no more in your fist nor a capering cutlash, and 
“that, too, as brittle in the blade as a bottle, is as 

different, ay,—as different from fighting you bull- 
dogs aboard, as six-water grog is to double allow- 
ance. 

‘* There’s never no denying, but that a fleet in 
light winds, bearing down on an enemy’s line, 
may get preciously mauled afore they can open 
their fire ;—for there was the Suverun, the y’ ic- 
tory, the Lee Billisle, and a few more of us go- 
along leaders the 21st.of October, as was reg’lar- 
ly cut up in pork-pieces afore even as much asa 
shot was retarned. It’s galling enough, to be 
sure, to be ‘ stopping your vent,’ (as Tom Cobb 
used to call it,) when Crappo’s unreeving your 
gear, and disabling your men and masts with his 
ong-winded whistlers; but once alongside, and 
unmuzzle the barkers, and, you know, the day’s 
all your own. 

‘“But just try back for a bend ;—just look at 
your cutting-out jobs. See whata traverse you’ve 
sometimes to work in the dark with your boats, 
from not knowing the lie o’ the land, or, what’s 
worse, not properly timing your tide. There you 
are, ay, sometimes, for four or five hours on a 
stretch, tugging away on your oars, afore you 
can even get sight o’ your bird; and then, when 
vou closes to run her aboard,—you’re so cursedly 

own in the wind, and so fagged in the fins,— 
that if it warn’t for your pluck, you’d drop like 

a dog. It’s all very well to catch Crappo a nap- 

ping, but once awake to your rigs, and he'll do 
ou, or give you the devil’s own dose. J knows 
him af old: .nd T knows when he wants to decoy 








you,—he’s more ways—ay, more ways nor “oli 
Potter a pay-day. ; 

“ Bill, you ’members the time we was down ia 
the Bay, what a banging we got in the boats” 

** You may say that, my bo’,” said Tailor, who 
had served with Turner in a former ship—* the 
oie the coasters came out under kiver o’ the 

og.” 

** The same: I’m blest, but they weathered us 
there. ’T'was as thick as burgoo, the most o’ the 
morn; and to make us believe they were running 
the rig in the fog, (for we never let nothing go by 
im the boats,) they sends out a parcel o’ your 
cochmeroy craft,Jreighted with nothing nor so- 
gers, who kept out o’ sight in the hold. and 


Knowing for sartin we’d dash in among ’em as. 


soon as diskivered, they dodges about tillit clears 
when all on a sudden, (just to tice out the boats, 
which, you know, were in chase in a crack,) they 
shapes a sham-Abram course—deadens their 
way with ballast-bags over the bows, and let us 
come up with ’em hand over fist. 

* Well, you know, just as the barge, piunace, 
and two double-bank’d cutters—(for ’twas only a 
fortnight afore the launch was sunk by a shot 
from the shore)—well, just as we’d picked out 
four o’ the largest, and each boat rows out, and 
runs alongside to take quiet possession, (for we 
never dreamt they’d as much as a musket aboard) 
—up pops a parcelo’ your parley-voo sogers, and 
let’s fly the infarnalest fire that ever was poured 
upon man. ‘There we all went staggering astaru 
—there wasn’t a soul as escaped in the barge. 
There was the killed and kicking, dropping every 
way at once—some across the gunnel—some on 
the tops of the thwarts—some laying under, and 
winged up, like ballast, in the bottom of the boats 
whist the few hands as was left with life were 
bleeding and bailing all the way back to the ship: 
for, as luck would have it, the frigate was to lee- 
ward,—and the fore lug brought us aboard—”, 

** Did the other boats buy it?” asked one of the 
group assembled round the fore bits. 

* 'l’o be sure they did,” said Turner—* though 
not so badly cut up as the barge; and what's 
more, they had toup stick for the barkey, as well 
as ourselves. 

‘* Howsomeyer, we made amends for it after, 
on the West-Ingee station—for, you see, as soon 
as the ship comes back to Spithead, the first 
twenty-five on the books, as recovered their 
wounds, were drafted into the G——— frigate, 
as she was fittin’ for foreign—-——”” 

** Ay, she was the ship, she took the shine: but 
it warn’t wi’ your polishing o’ pins, and scrubbing 
o’ copper, as changed—ay, colour with every 
cloud as passed over your pennant. She'd norte 
o’ your Chafling cheeks—none o’ your Irish pur- 
chases, as wore out your hemp and your hands: 
and as fer your blinking o’ blooks--9: as we 
knew where to clup’em, we just looked as light, 
and l’m sartin, led every thing fifty times fuirer, 
nor one half o’ your finniken, fiddle-rigged craft 
0, no,—she was always like a Maltese biscuit, 
rough and ready.” : 

* Well, but | say, Tom,” interrupted Tailor, 
who was more anxious to drag the former into 
a relation of a story, where he was aware T 
ner was the principal actor, than the other 
had anticipated, convinced that it would prove 





more amusing to his auditory. * Well, but never. 
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mind the West-Ingee work to-night—come near- 
er home—give ‘em the Conket business,—that’ll 
ive ’em a notion o’ things.” 

«A notion!” said Turner, in a tone of con- 
tenrpt—“ It’s easy to talk of a notion—but J tell 
you, no one’s never a notion o’ nothing, but such 
as ave tasted the thing itself. Look at your pic- 
tur’s stuck up in your print-shops—painted by 
a parcel o’ know nothing chaps, as don’t know 
the main-brace from the captain’s breeches.— 
D’ye think that a dab of blue-water—a brush of 
black smoke—a few round holes in your sails, or 
a stick tumbling over the side, can give even the 
chost of a notion of the work that’s going on with- 
in. No, no; my boys—it isn’t prating in a pot- 
house, or painting on paper, as can come within 
hail o’ the naked truth.” 

“ Well! we know that; but never mind,” said 
Tailor, perceiving that, like most brave men, 
Tom felt a degree of repugnance at sounding his 
own praises— give it us for once in a way—it 
does a fellow’s heart good, to sometimes hear of a 
hit of a brush.” 

“ Well, well; I suppose you must have her,” 
said Tom—* but, blow me—though I’m not a fel- 
low as would rather swallow a grape-shot nor a 
glass o’ grog; but somehow or other, I doesn’t 
know how ’tis—but, l’d almost rather be in it 
again nor tell it. 

* Well, you see, when Bill and myself belong- 
cd to the saucy N s,—Bill! wasn’t she a 
beauty? I think I never seed such a craft—why, 
she’d wear in her own length—ay, and eat thee 
out o’ the very wind itself. 

“ Well, in one of our cruizes off the Black 
rocks—(for, you see, as the skipper wasn’t alto- 
gether one of old Billy-blue’s favourites, the - 
was, sometimes, for a six or seven month’s spell, 
kept knocking about, as look-out frigate to the 
in-shore squadron)—and, as one day, we was 
working up with an easterly wind, to connitre 
the French fleet, laying in Brest-outer roads, the 
‘skipper sees, over the land, for he always went, 
like a man, to the mast-head himself, a whacking 
man-o-war brig, laying all a-taunto, close under 
the batteries, in Conket Bay. I was at the mast 
at the time; for, there’s Bill knows, he never 
trusted (that’s in the starboard watch) a soul to 
take his glass aloft but myself. ‘ Well, says he, 
squinting through his bring-em-near, as he stea- 
dy’d her over the cap—for, he was a fine fellow 
—sarch the sarvice from Nelson down, and, blow 
me, if you’d a-found a finer, he’d the pluck of 
one o’ your reg’lar-built bull-dogs; he cared no 
more for a battery, nor he did for a breeze; 
though, of the two, I’m sartin he’d sooner be 
spiking a gun nor spilling a sail— Well,’ says he, 
‘she looks like a touch-me-not too;—but never 
mind,’ says he, shutting his glass, and shoving it 
into my fist, ‘never mind, we'll at her to-night 
lor all that’—and down he goes upon deck. 

“ Well, there was, ‘ send for the first lieutenant’ 
—Mr. Smith,’ says he, as soon as he pops his 
head upon deck—* Mr. Smith,’ says he, in a half- 
m-half laugh, as if to try how the t’other would 
take it—* I think,’ says he, ‘ we’ve a job for the 
boats to-night.’ 

“ Well, there was the first leaftenant rubbin 
his hands, strutting up and down the deck, om 
cutting as many capers as a midshipman over a 
dead marine—for you see he felt himself more 
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nor a haif-made skipper. Well, you know, as 
soon as it gets wind, ’twas to be a reg’lar volun- 
teering business, (for, you see, it flew through the 
frigate like wild-fire,) every man, fore-and-aft, 
from Dirty Dick, at the coppers, to the captain’s 
oxen, cwere tumbling up to give in their names 
for the fray. There was the skipper picking out 
the ablest hands, and saying to them as he didn’t 
seem to think came up to his mark,—’kase, you 
see, he wasn’t the man as would offend a poor 
fellow, as was ready to risk a fin in the sarvis— 
no, not he—the men he refused, he refused like a 
man— next time, my man—we’ll have you nezt 
time—there’s yet plenty,’ says he, ‘to dofor us all.’ 

** Well, there was the cutting-out party as. busy 
—ay, as the devil in a gale o’ wind, fitting out for 
the fun—some was a-muffling oars—some a-sharp- 
ening their cutlasses on the grindstone, in the 
galley—some fitting out the boats’ magazines— 
some sewing a piece of white duck round the left 
sleeve of their own, and their messmate’s jackets 
—for every man was to wear a badge round his 
arm, to mark him from Crappo—some were 
a-larning their new stations from the first leafte- 
nant. There was Bill Tailor a-stationed aloft to 
lose the fore-tau’sle—myself to cut the cable— 
one to take the wheel, ’tother this, and ’tother 
that :—there never was a business more properly 
plann’d. Well, you know, to come the decoy over 
Crappo, we works five or six miles to win’ward 
o’ the port; when, just a little afore dark, we puts 
her head off the land, and makes all sail, to make 
Johnny believe we was in chase of something we 
seed in the offing. 

** As soon ’twas thoroughly dark—there was, in 
studden-sails, round to, trim sharp, and beat back 
within three or four mile o’ the port. Then there 
was out boats, and man and arm, in a brace 0” 
shakes. Well, just as we were all ready to shove 
off, the oars tossed up, and the first leaftenant 
going over the side, the skipper stops him, and 
says— Smith,’ says he, ‘I doesn’t know how it is, 
but some how or other, I never could be a looker 
on in my life—so, if you’ve no objection,’ says he, 
‘T’ll take up my berth in the barge.’ This, in 
course, puts Smith in a pet; howsomever, there 
was no time for talk—both on ’em bundles in 
the boat—there was ‘ shove off’— success’—an 
out o’ sight of ship in a crack. 

“ Well, as the wind and tide was against us, 
we'd a tug of, ay, more nor an hour-and-a-half, 
afore we finds ourselves fairly in the mouth o’ the 
harbour—I say, Bill—some o’ your praters would 
a-larned a lesson that night—' 

* You may say that, bo’,” said Tailor. 

““ Hang, me—if dumb men were ever more si 
lent. Why, we was all obligated to swallow our 
backy-juice, for fearing spitting it out should 
alarm the sogers ashore. 

“ The moon was down, but the stars were in 
farnally bright; and, what was worse, eve 
stroke we gave, the blades of our oars looked all 
of a blaze—for, you know, with an easterly wind 
the sea seems always fire. 

“ Well, the anchorage was as still as a c hurth 
yard—there was nothing to be heard but t he rip. 
ple of the tide, and the squeaking, whistlin g chir. 
rup of the sand-lark feeding on the beach. It 
was about two bells, in the middle watch; when 
just as we gets within—let’s see—a matter of three 
or four cable’s lengths of the craft, thure was lay 
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an ofr oars for the rest o’ the boats to come up.— | 


As soon as the boats had taken their station—two 
steering for one quarter, and two for t’other,— 
,—there was dash alongside.”’ 

“ And a dashing business it was,”’ said Tailor. 

“ Why, yes,”’ continued Turner, *‘ the French- 
men were all at their quarters—had their voard- 
ing-nettings traced-up fore-and-aft, and let every 
man Jack of us get catched in the mashes, afore 
they offered to fire as much as a musket. There 
we were, clinging in the shrouds and netting like 
a parcel o’ spread eagles, for Crappo to pop and 
pike at us, in spite of ourselves; for you see, we 
couldn’t get down on the deck. ‘They made 
mince-meat of us all in a moment—some fell on 
the broad o’ their back in the boats—some. over- 
board, and were never seen more. This here 
seam in my cheek, was a plunge of a pike, which 
I’m sartin would ’ave gone through both sides— 
ay, and reg’larly spri’-sail-yarded me, if my quid 
hadn’t brought up the pint; well, down I drops 
om the top of a jolly, as was floored along two o’ 
the thawts. I was a minute or so, afore I comes 
to myself; but, as soon as I finds the blood in my 
mouth—here’s at ’em again, says I, and in I 
jumps head-foremost, through one of her ports,— 
thinking, in course, I’d be backed by the rest o’ 
the barges’ crew—for, you see, in a business 0’ 
that sort, it doesn’t do to be looking astern to see 
if you’re followed or no. It was just the port 
abreast of her capsten—and, as soon as I gets a 
fair footing on deck,—may I never see light, if I 
didn’t clear the whole starboard side of her waist 
myself—and, why?—bekase I thought I was backx- 
ed; and so did the French,—for for’ard they flies 
like a parcel o’ dancing devils to get on the folk- 

I mowed down, ay, four or five fellows my- 
self; for, you see, there was no one left as could 
Jenc me a hand—though that, to be sure, I didn’} 
know at the time: well, just as I turns round,— 
thinking, you know, to rally up my shipmates,— 
who the devil should front me, and fire his pistol 
slap in my face, but the French skipper himself! 
down I falls at his feet, for he follows up his fire 
with a cut of his cutlash, as nigh-handed severed 
my sconce! The ball missed my mug—but it 
splintered my neck—and reg'larly sprung my 
starboard collar-bone—W hat comed of the boats, 
you’d better ax Bill.” 

** Comed on ’em!” said Tailor—* gad, I don’t 
know, what ’ould a-comed on ’em, if we hadn’t 
cut and run when we did—why, except the first 
leaftenant and skipper, there wasn’t in all the 
four boats, a man on us,—as hadn’t, somewhere 
or other, eyelet-hole worked in his hide; nor was 
Mister Crappo (as Tom told you just now) satis- 
fied with piking and pepperiug us, but he must 
pelt us with all sorts of combustibles—cold shot, 
—top-mauls,—marl-spikes, and billets 0’ wood.” 

Here Tailor paused to permit Turner to pro- 
ceed ; but Tom insisting on the speaker’s conti- 
nuing, exclained—* go on, Bill—go on. I'll spell 
you bine-by.” 

“Well,” continued Tailor, “‘as luck ould have 
it,—the ebb tide drifted the boats clean out o’ the 
harbour clear of the batteries—for us to pulling 
—there wasn’t five men in the fifty, as could 
even sit on the thawts, much more strike-out at. 
their oars. Howsomever, by the help of our sails, 
(tho’ stepping our mast was no easy matter.) we 
soon fetches the frigate to leeward. There she 





was laying-to-off the port like a pirate. All hands 
were on deck, waiting and watching to see us 
bring out the brig. As soon as she hails the 
barge, the captain sings out,—‘ Up wi’ the whip, 
up wi’ the whip on the main-yard in a moment,’ 
—to hoist in the wounded, you know,—aye, and 
the killed, too: for; you see, in the dark, ’twas np 
easy matter to know the dead from the dying. 

“ Well, there was lights and lanterns flying 
fore-and-aft in a crack. The doctor, his two 
mates and loblolly-boys, were tumbling up the 
ladders with bandages, plasters, tow, tarniquets, 
and what-not from the cockpit; for as fast as 
whipped in, both killed and wounded were laid 
’twixt the guns on the weather side o’ the waist. — 

** But the worst of all was to see the poor wo- 
men searching for their husbands. There they 
were, snatching the lanterns out of each other’s 
fists, then shoving ’em in our faces, and wiping, 
and swabbing-up wi’ their aprons the blood from 
our mugs, to try and discarn their men. Thers 
was Tom's poor wife—(poor soul, I'll mind her, 
as long as I live)—there she was, tearing her long 
beshivilled hair, which hung down, divided over 
each shoulder, for all the world like hanks of 
hemp. ’Kase, as he was one o’ the missing, ’twas 
only nat’ral to suppose, he was one o’ the six who 
was piked o’erboard from the brig. Hang &, 
Tom,” said Tailor, looking at Turner, who hung 
down his head—** You needn’t be ashamed—she 
was a craft fit for a skipper—and what’s more, I 
couldn’t believe twas in woman to think so much 
for a man, as she did for you. So, spell, oh!”— 
said Tailor, thinking he had satisfied his auditory 
with that part of the narrative of which Tom was 
deficient. 

“ Well,” resumed Tom, ‘‘as soon as I comes to 
myself next morning—where does I find myself 
but in the French skipper’s cabin—hung up nm 
his cot—-laid out in lavender, and treated like a 
lady. There was the captain—let’s see what was 
his name ?—Lee-lee-lee-strange ; and a 
strange fellow he was. There he was, sitting b 
my side, giving me drink to cool my mouth, and, 
tending me, for all the world, like one o’ your 
Haslar hags. He sat up with me two nights hin- 
self, and not a soul but the doctor he’d let come, 
ay, within hail 0’ me. Well, as soon as I was 
able to shift my bob, ashore I goes to the hospital. 
There was the skipper coming day after day, 
sometimes bringing me fruit, sometimes giving 
me money—and many’s the bottle o’ brandy he'd 
a brought me, if the doctors had only a-let him. 
I hard often afore of your French politeness; but 
hang it, thinks I, this is more nor a bow or @ 
scrape. What the devil does he see in me, says 
I, one day as he pulls out a ’Polion,—Pm one of 
the last, thinks I, he should treat in this sort o’ 
fashion—for, you know, I happened to be the only 
fellow amongst us as did him a mischief. Wasn't 
I the chap as mowed down four of his men! and, 
moreover, didn’t he lay me, with his own hand, 
stretched for dead on his deck! 

“* Howsomeyer, as soon as | gets well o’ my 
wounds, they marches me inland to Verdun. 
Well, I wasn’t there a fortnight afore the Gover 
nor sends for me, and gets one o’ your tarpeturs 
to unlay his parlee-voo-lingoo, and tarn it into 
twice-laid English. ‘ Well,’ said the tarpetun, 
‘the governor desires me to say, as you brought 
a good karector away wi’ you from Brest—that 
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¥¢ so be, (for you see the fellow spoke capital Eng- 
i that if so be, you’ve any likin’ for your h- 
berty, you may have it—but mind,’ says he, ‘ it 
all depends on yourself.’ Well, I makes a sort 
o’ asalam, for, you see, you'll never do nothing 
with Crappo if you don’t bow and scrape, ay, and 
bend your body almost double, like a boot-jack. 
‘Well,’ says I, ‘ I’ve nothing to say, no more nor 
this, that liberty’s sweet ait the world over.’— 
Howsomever, after a little palaver, the tarpetur 
comes to the pint :—‘* Well,’ says he, ‘ the gover- 
nor desires me to say, if so be you’ve a likin’ that 
way, he’ll make you a gemman ; and, moreover, 
a leaftenant in Bonypartie’s sarvice.’ 

“¢]’m obliged all the same, sir,’ says I, making 
a grand salam to the governor, ‘ but as I never 
had a turn for the thing—that’s to say, never 
sarved my time to the trade of a gemman—if it’s 
all the safne to the governor,’ says I, ‘ I’d rather 
remain as I am.’ 

“ Well, instead of giving him offence, I’m blest 
if the old gemman didn’t shake me by the fist, 
and swore, as the tarpetur afterwards told me, I 
was a hanged fine fellow, and too good a man to 
be a gemman in any sarvice.” 

Norr.—This story is founded on fact, and the 
hero of it, is now living in London with Captain 
M———-+ of the Navy. 
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An Evenine LounGe THROUH THE 
sTREETS OF Rio pe JANeErRO.—In the even- 
ing | proceeded along the Rua dos Pescadores 
to where it terminated in a large open square, 
called the Compo de Sta. Anna.; The shops were 
again opened, and filled with all kinds of Europe- 
an merchandize, particularly Manchester shawls, 
handkerchiefs, cottons and calicoes of the most 
showy colors, broadcloths, silks, hats, boots, 
shoes, and stockings, all hung out in front of 
the houses, and covering the doors and windows 
with their rich drapery. Theso things were 
sent out in such profusion, and the market was 
so overstocked, that they were selling in the 
Rua des Pescadores for less money than in 
Cheapside. Having passed the shops, I ar- 
rived at that part of the street towards the 
country, where no. business was carried 
on, The solitude and seclusion of the 
houses were strikingly contrasted. The win- 
dows were barred up like those of the Turks, 
with lattices of close cross-barred laths, which 
scarcely admitted the light, and through which 
4 was impossible tosee or be seen. These were 
suspended from above by a hinge, and opened 

from below, and, when any of the inmates wish 
to look out, they thrust their heads against 
them and push them forward. In almost 
every house. as I went along, I saw some 
woman’s forehead pressed on this blind; and 
i the opening was a black, brown, or sal- 
low visage, with dark eyes, gleaming obliquely 
through the aperture, one up and the other 
down the street. On the arrival of the court, 
the windows of all the houses of the town were 
hing with these gelosias, projecting into the 
narrow streets when opened, and intercepting 
the passage; but an edict was published, that, 
%* Rio was elevated to a high destiny, it should 
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show its sense of it by abolishing all its Gothic 
customs, and assimilating itself to the improve- 
ments of Europe, that these barred up windows 
were as unwholesome as they were barbarous 
and unseemly, by interrupting the free current 
of air; that therefore, within six months, they 
should all be removed, except from clay-built 
houses. This edict had the desired effect, and 
they have disappeared, except from the low od} 
fices of this description in the remote streets. 
The aspect of the streets was extraordinary; 


‘they were narrow and crossed one another at 


right angles, and were called Rua and Traves 
sa. The Rua commenced on the shore of the 
bay, and ran in a right line till it terminated in 
a large open space inland. The Trave> 
sa, or cross street, was closed up by two 
ranges of hills, so that when I stood at the an- 
gle of crossing, and looked both ways, I saw at 
the extremities of one the sea and the country; 
and at the extremities of the other the abrupt 
face of two steep rocks. If the defile in which 
this most opulent and populous, as well as lar 
gest portion of the town is crammed, lay in the 
direction of the bay, it would be ventilated com 
tinually by alternate currents of air caused by 
the regular land and sea breezes; but, unforte- 
nately, it lies across it, and every breath of 
passing wind is interrupted by the two ridges of 
hills that cut their course. On emerging from 
this suffocating gorge, I found myself in an open 
plain into which all the streets leading from the 
sea debouch; and I perceived that the land 
views of this magnificent country were equal to 
those of the coast. The plain was nearly sus 
rounded by a vast amphitheatre of mountains; 
their bases were sloping lawns of the richest 
verdure, terminated by belts of forest trees of 
immense growth and variety, from which issued 
their summits, rugged and shaped in all varre- 
ties of form; some ridged, some peaked, and 
some abruptly bent. One of these latter is call- 
ed, from its very extraordinary and fantastic 
shape, the Corcovado, or broken back: an ap- 
pellation which it welldeserves, On advancing 
into this plain, I found it was enclosed with 
houses, so as to form an enormous quadrangh, 
among which was the senate-house, the museum, 
the camera, or town-hall, and other public build- 
ings. It is, therefore, secured from further en- 
croachment, and reserves to the capital of Bra- 
zil the boast of possessing, perhaps, the largest 
square in the world. It had been called the 
Campo de Santa Anna, but its name was chang- 
ed to the Campo d’Acclamacao, and it is sacred 
to the Brazillians, as some of the most impos 
tant events of their revolution were transacted 


upon it.—Dr. Walsh’s Notices of Brazil. 
oe 
EPITAPH. 
Here lies escaped from busy sceneg 
A first Lieutenant of Marines, 
Who lately lived in peace and plenty 
On board the ship the Atalanta; 
Now stripped of all his warlike ghow 
And laid in box of elm below, 
Confined to earth in narrow borders, 
He rises not till further ardérs, 
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Turkish Barns.—While our supper was 
préparing we went to bathe, and for this pur- 
pose we took off our clothes and wrapped a 
dhaw! round our waists; another was thrown over 
our heads, and we were mounted on a pair of 
wooden pattens. Thus equipped we traversed 
the hall, and passed into a large inner apart- 
ment, with a fountain in the middle, and sur- 
rounded by marble ‘benches, on which also a 
gteat many persons were lying. From thence 
we entered into the bath itself, a circular vault- 
ed room, with a basin in the centre of nearly 
thirty feet diameter. This huge cauldron, fill- 
ing the whole apartment with a dense vapor and 
strong sulphurous smell, the twinkling light of a 
few lamps and tapers, which were scarcely per- 
ceptible through the thick atmosphere, the gro- 
tesque figures.of the bathers with their shorn 
heads and bushy beards, their discordant shouts 
and songs as they were swimming about, and 
the grinning visages of the negro attendants, 
formed altogether a scene which might have 
heen taken for a representation of the infernal 
regions. We remained in the bath about twen- 
ty minutes; but, as the temperature of the 
water was above 100 deg., and the vapor very 
oppressive, we did not much enjoy it at the 
time. It left, however, an agreeable langour 
and disposition to repose. Some of our servants 
remained for an hour or two in a much hotter 
bath, and it is not unusual for invalids to go in 
at night and stay tillmorning. The heat of the 
fountain that supplied the larger bath was 110 
deg. Another in a smaller apartment was 118 
deg.—Fuller’s Travels inthe Turkish Empire 

—— 

TeMPERANCE OF BoNAPARTE.—Bonaparte 
was exceedingly temperate, and averse to all 
excess. He knew the absurd stories that were 
circulated about him, and he was sometimes 
vexed at them. It has been repeated, over and 
over again, that he was subject to attacks of 
epilepsy; but, during the eleven years that I was 

ways coustantly with him, I never observed 
any symptom which in the least degree denoted 
that malady. His health was good, and his 
constitution sound. If his enemies, by way of 
reproach, have attributed to him a serious peri- 
pr a disease, his flatterers, probably under the 
idea that sleep is incompatible with greatness, 
have evinced an equal disregard of truth in 
speaking of his night-watching. Bonaparte 
made others watch; but he himself slept, end 
slept well. His orders were, that I should call 
him every morning at seven. I was, therefore, 
the first to enter his chamber; but very frequent- 
ly when I awoke him, he would turn himself 
and say, ‘Ah, Bourrienne, let me lie a little 
longer!? When there was no very pressing bu- 
sineas, I did not disturb him again till eight 
o’clock. He in general slept seven hours out 
of the twenty-four, besides taking a short nap 
in the afternoon. Among the private instruc- 
tions which Bonaparte gave me, one was very 
eurious:—* During the night,’ said he, ‘ enter 
my ¢hamber as seldom as possible. Do not 
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awake me when you have any good news to 
communicate; with that there is no hurry. Bat, 
when you bring bad news, rouse me instantly, 
for then there is not a moment to be lost.’ This 
was a wise regulation, and Bonaparte found his 
advantage in it.— Bourrienne’s Memoirs. 


Prison DisciPLine IN AMSTERDAMi— 
The principal prison is the house of correction, 
called also the Rasp-house, because the chief 
employment of its inmates is the cutting and 
rasping of Brazil wood. In this place of con. 
finement no one is suffered to be idle; and thus 
the government is indemnified for much of the 
expenditure incurred, and the prisoners, on their 
part, are frequently reclaimed by its wholesome 
and rigid discipline, from the dissolute and yi- 
cious habits which led them to become its in, 
mates. Inthe yard of the prison is one cell, 
and one only, for the treatment of the incorrigi- 
bly idle. A stream of water constantly flows 
into it, which can only be discharged throngli a 


pump set up within. The only means, therefore, 


by which the inmate can avoid being over- 
whelmed by the ingress of the water, is by work- 
ing incessantly at the pump; if he persists in his 
idleness, he is inevitably drowned. It is said 
that it is now never used. 


The most disgraceful massacres followed the 
death of the Gracchi. As a striking example, 
the son of Fulvias Flaccus, not implicated in 
the guilt of hia father, was cruelly put to death 
by the order of the Opimicies.—While they 
were carrying him to execution, a soothsager of 
Etruria, a friend of the young man, perceiving his 
tears and that he began to launch out into use- 
less lamentation, nobly cried out to him to show 
greater firmness, and that he himself would set 
the example how he should meet his fate. With 
these words he rushed against one of the door 
posts of the prison, which were made of stone, 
and dashing out his brains with the violence of 
the blow, he expired on the spot.— Sallust. 


LOSS OF BEAUTY. 

Tue worl! affects to commiserate the wounds 
of the heart, and to disregard those of yanity:- 
W hat a division of ideas is here produced by two 
phrases, that are in reality synonimeus. With 
what i mopae frivolity the loss of beauty ‘s 
treated by authors of great merit in other re- 
spects, and also in those gossipping conversations 
in actual life which mean nothing; and yet, 0 
the individual, how immense is that loss what 
consequences it involves!—often glory, honour, 
respect, consideration, esteem, power, love -€x- 


tinction of influence either for good or evil; it 


strikes at all the moral part of being, and if 
these are not wounds of the heart, what are? 
Circumstances or dispositions sometimes render 
beauty a thing indifferent to its possessor; but 
often it is so identified with being, as to make the 
destiny of the individual, and its destruction un» 
hinges the whole order of life, bringing more 
piercing ills to the heart of sensibility, than per- 
fidy, calumny, or even penury. 
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BOTCH OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
The Notch of the White Mountains, of which 
this is a representation, is a very narrow defile 
extending two miles in length between two huge 
cliffs, apparently rent asunder by some vast 
convulsion of nature. Throug’ this Notch runs 
the Saco river, which has its source in these 
mountains. About half a mile from the entrance 
of the chasm is seen a most beautiful cascade, 
issuing from a mountain on the right, about eight 
hundred feet above the subjacent valley, and 
.about two miles distant. The road from Lan- 
caster [N. H.] to Portland passes through the 
Notch, following the course of the head stream 
ef the Saco. An event which occurred here a 
few years ago, has rendered this a scene of 
mournful interest. Nearly inthe middle of this 
majestic chasm, lived, inthe year 1826, a family 
by the name of Crawford, whe kept a house of 
entertainment for those whom business or curi- 
osity prompted to pass through this wild region. 
It consisted of eight persons. On the day before 
the event which we are &bout to record took 
place, dark clouds appeared gathering in two 
different points of the horizon, and at length col- 
lecting into one dark sullen mass, they hung 
gloomily on the tops of the mountains, As even- 
ing drew on, the heavens assumed a more and 
more portentous appearance, and at length the 
collected waters poured down, not in drops, but 
in a mass, as if the portals of heaven had been 
emptied at once. On the next day, some tra- 
vellers passing through the Notch found the 
house deserted, and the road blocked up by im- 
mense masses of earth, rocks and trees, which 
had fallen from the mountains. Seareh was im- 
mediately made for the occupants of the house, 
and at length the bodies of five were found, 
mangled and torn by the avalanche that had 
thus brought death in its course. The remains 
of the other three were never found. From the 
appearances presented, it is concluded that two 
avalanches precipitated themselves from oppo- 
site mountains into the valley at the same time. 
One of them came directly towards the house, 
but before it reached it, dividedin to two parts, 
which passed each side of the house without in- 
jaring it. The Jjnhabitants, it may well be sup- 
posed, alarmed at the tremendous uproar, fled 
with the hope of saving their lives; but, amid 
the utter darkness, and not knowing where to 
go, surrounded as they were on every side by 
the roar of ten thousand torrents, rushed into 
the very jaws of destruction. The avalanche 
found them in its path, and the moment of its 
meeting them must have been almost the same 

with that of their entrance into eternity. 

—j_———- 
DORSEY’S GOTHIC MANSION. 

The annexed engraving represents the south 
front of the Gothic building in Chesnut street, 
between Eleventh and Twelfth streets, Phila- 
delphia. The building has a front of sixty feet, 
and is twenty-six feet in depth, with a recess 
portico on the south, supported by oxeye con- 
soles; is four stories high, including the attic or 
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garret story. Above the balustrade, which ex- 
tends the whole length of the centre or recessed 
front, is a large antique principal window, which 
rises into the tympan of the triangular gable.— 
The buttresses of the eastern and western cor- 
ridors are ornamented with niches and saracenic 
tablets. A gallery connects these in front, and 
passes by the great window. The walls of the 
porch, aud the jams, and soffits of the entrances 
are enriched with antique quatre foil guilloches, 
shields, escutcheons and tablets, with appropri- 
ate bass-relief sculptures, in artificial stone, by 
the celebrated Mr. Coade. The building re- 
cedes one hundred feet from the line of the 
street, and is elevated on a terrace of sixty by 
ten feet surface, ornamented with grass and 
borders of shrubbery. The steps, plinths and 
basement, are of fine white granite. 

This edifice, the whole exterior of which is a 
correct and chaste specimen of the Gothic or- 
der, was designed and erected by the late Johr 
Dorsey, Esg., whose architectural taste greatly 
ornamented his native city. The elevation of 
the central building of the Pennsylvania Hospi- 
tal, the Anatomical Theatre there, (which, ix 
beauty and convenience, is perhaps unrivalied,) 
much of the ornamental part of the Schuylsill 
Permanent Bridge, the Academy of the Fine 
Arts, &c. and many private buildings, owe their 
beauty to the taste of this gentleman, which 
was liberally exercised, without reward, on ali 
these occasions. 


Cw: 


meno fiprinenisiones 
RLES CARROLL, 

OF CARROLLTON, 

The Last of the Signers—the sole survivor o! 
that illustrious phalanx of free and fearless 
hearts! Who eould contemplate without emo- 
tion, the venerable form of him whom the flood 
of death which has swept away al! his col- 
leagues, from Hanceck whose signature stands 
the first, to Walton whose name appears the last, 
on the famous scroll, has as yet spared to us?— 
Well has it been suid, ‘* like the books of the 
Sybil, the living signers of the Declaration of 
Independence increased in value as they dimi 
nished in number.’’ Carrollisalone. The last 
relic of a noble band. Fullof years, he still 
lingers among us, a fine specimen of dignified 
old age. With what a halo does his loneliness 
surround him!—‘* The last of the signers.”? He 
is the link which connects us with the past.— 
When he departs, the Declaration of Indepen 
dence will be a monument of the dead.—Now it 
still tells of living virtue, and patriotism, which 
yet burns in the aged, but warm, bold heart.— 
Yes, let the orator and the poet unite in weay- 
ing the flowery wreath to the praise of the last 
of the signers.—Long may it be ere that wreath 
is hung upon his urn. May we never forget the 
worth of those who put their names to the no- 
ble declaration of a people’s high resolve—nor 
what is due to those who fought, and bled, and 
risked their all, to sustain it. It is good for us 
frequently to look back amd ponder over the 





conduct—the deeds, the sufferings, of the fa- 
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thers of the republic. They are deserving of all 
our consideration, and all our praise. The sub- 
ject may be often repeated, but can never be- 
come trite. It will be of service to us, often to 
have before our minds the men of 1776. It may 
kindle an emulation of their firm virtue—their 
disinterested patriotism—their contempt of nar- 
row selfishness, It will do much to establish in 
the mind a true standard of political virtue and 
official desert; to knit us together in brotherly 
regard—by contemplating the unanimity, the 
mutual zeal, the equal perseverance of our com- 
mon benefactors—to inspire and to strengthen 
a just respect for our country, and a beneficial 
nationality. 

Ably and truly did Charles Carroll express the 
spirit that pervaded the great body of the peo- 
ple, when he wrote to Mr. Graves—the brother 
of the Admiral, and a member of Parliam-nt:— 
‘** If we are beaten on the plains, we will retire 
to the mountains, and defy them. Our resour- 
ces will increase with our difficulties. Necessity 
will force us to exertion; until, tired of combat- 
ing in vain against a spirit which victory after 
victory cannot subdue, your armies will evacuate 
our soil, and your country retire, an immense 
loser, from the contest. No, sir, we have made 
up our minds to abide the issue of the approach- 
ing struggle, and though much blood may be 
spilt, we have no doubt of our ultimate suc- 
cess.”’ 

Carroll was born on the twentieth of Septem- 
ber, 1737, at Annapolis, in Maryland. He was 
educated in Europe. From the college of St. 
Omers, he went to that of Rheims, and from 
thence to the college of Louis Le Grand. He 
studied the civillaw in France, and the common 
law in England. In 1764, he returned home, 
with a mind expanded and untainted by a foreign 
education. He had imbibed no admiration for 
monarchical institutions from spending his youth 


‘in a monarchical country; and had not learned 


to despise the simple manners, staid deportment, 
and economical habits of his own native land, 
amidst the glare and pomp of aristocracy, and 
the alluring display and elegant dissipation of 
the metropolis of fashion. Carroll entered into 
the discussions which preceded the revolution 
with aa energetic pen. In 1770, a question re- 
lative to the fees of the civil officers of the co- 
lonial government came before the House of 
Delegates. The Governor settled the matter 
by a proclamation. Among the advocates of 
this measure, one came out in the public prints 
with an argumentative dialogue, as between two 
citizens. The second citizen supported the 
measure, and, of course, triumphed. The place 

fthe visionary antagonist, however, was sup- 
plied by Mr. Carroll, and the ‘‘ First Citizen’’ 
returned to the charge, with renewed spirit and 
wonderfully increased boldness, maintaining, 
that, ‘‘in a land of freedom, this arbitrary exer- 
tion of the prerogative will not, must not, be 
endurel.”’ The ‘* Editor of the Dialogue’’ re- 
tired from the field, and the place of the phan- 
tom defender was supplied by one of substantial 





muscle and bone, in the person of Mr. Danfaj 
Dulany, the provincial secretary, who undertook 
to answer the ** First Citizen,”’ under the sigha- 
ture of “Antilore.’ He was compelled to beast 
a retreat after a controversy of some length, 
and ‘*Antilore’’ followed the shade of the **8e. 
cond Citizen,’ though not with quite equal pre- 
cipitancy. The proclamation was burnt by the 
common hangman, and a numerous procession 
attended and assisted in the ceremonies. The able 
and talented effusions of Mr. Carroll drew from 
the representatives of the province a compli- 
mentary letter, of which the following is an ex- 
tract:—‘‘ Your manly and spirited opposition to 
the arbitrary attempt of government to establish 
the fees of office by proclamation, justly entitles 
you to the exalted character of a distinguished 
advocate for the rights of your country. The 
proclamation needed only to be thoroughly un- 
derstood, to be generally detested; and you have 
had the happiness to please, to instruct, to com 
vince your countrymen, 

‘* The free and independent citizens of Anna 
polis, the metropolis of Maryland, who have 
lately honored us with the public character of 
representatives, impressed with a just sense of 
the signal services which you have done your 
country, instructed us, on the day of our elec 
tion, to return you their most hearty thanks — 
Public gratitude, sir, for public services, is the 
patriot’s due; and we are proud to observe the 
generous feelings of our fellow citizens towards 
an advocate for liberty. With pleasure we 
comply with the instructions of our constituents, 
and in their names we thank you for the spirit- 
ed exertions of your abilities.’? In addition to 
this, the people of Annapolis waited upon him 
ina body, and presented their thanks. Some 
time afterwards, a conversation is said to have 
taken place between Carrroll and Judge Chase. 
The latter observed—* Carroll, we have ths 
better of our opponents. We have completely 
written them down.’”? To which Carroll re- 
plied—**And do you think that writing will set 
tle the question between us?’’ ‘* To be sure,” 
said Chase; ‘* what else can we resort to?” 
‘*The bayonet!’ answered Carroll; ‘‘our argo- 
ments will only raise the feelings of the people 
to that pitch, when open war will be looked to 
as the arbiter of the dispute.’? The revolution 
of America was founded on a proper basis. The 
intelligence of the country directed the feeling 
of the country. The ground was prepared be- 
fore the seed was sown. It was not a sudden 
effort of the. physical strength of the country 
against its constituted authorities. Our fathers 
had been educated in a school of freedom—nu 
tured in practical republicanism. Our earliest 
colonial institutions partook of its spirit. We had 
no domestic aristocracy; and our feeling for the 
sovereign whom we acknowledged, though re- 
spetful, as the head of the political system, was 
very different from what it would have been, 
had his throne stood on this side of the water, 
and had our eyes been accustomed to behold 
the state and {circumstance of royalty. The 
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otders of the sovereign suffered from thé distance, 
and by the medium, through which they were 
obliged to be conveyed. The throne was far 
from the persons and the hearts of the people. 
It was not an internal sovereignty, to identify 
itself with their interests, and link itself with 
their warm feelings. And their own representa- 
tive councils, a portion of themselves, acting in 
those matters which cencerned them most near- 
ly, received much more of their attention, and 
a much greater degree of their esteem. The 
American Revolution was a revolution of prin- 
ciple; in accordance with long cherished habits 
of thinking; to prevent usurpation; to preserve 
liberty ;--not to overthrow the one, or to obtain 
the other. It was rationally conducted, with 
prudence, foresight, and circumspection. The 
consequences were calculated. It was not a 
political convulsion—a violent uprooting of long 
established systems—the desperate leap of a 
people goaded by oppression continued beyond 
endurance, and hurried into anarchical excesses 
from ill timed opposition, and the want of due 
discipline and suitable preparation. The bulk 
of the wealth, the talent, and the respectability 
of the country, rallied round the standard of 
revolt; and the people received their first im- 
pulse, and their after strength, from their true 
Corinthian capital—the men of commanding in- 
tellect and superior virtue. In the troubling of 
of the waters, the dregs were not cast up and 
borne upon the surface. There was no chance 
for a ruffian Marat—a profligate Egalite——or 
a shallow, cold-blooded, cowardly, miscreant 
Robespierre, to play the demon. ‘The way was 
gradually laid open and cleared by the active 
and the nervous arm. The popular heart was 
cound. ‘The thinking principle predominated in 
the many; and every pains were taken by the 

ublic men to prepare and inspire them for ris- 
ing difficulties and obstacles, whose unexpected 
would alarm, and might deter. The people 
knew for what they struggled—understood their 
menaced rights—had a certain substantial, visi- 
ble aim of conduct to fix and influence the mind, 
were not left loose to be impelled by passion, 
cupidity, or a vague, uncertain, indefinite desire 
of change. They -were-in the habit of discussing 
the questions of taxation, and its dependence on 
representation, and the lawfulness of resistance; 
and when they drew their swords and made the 
last appeal of oppressed humanity, it was in 
obedience to the dictates of their judgment; and 
to those who asked, why they patiently suffered 
hardship and privation, and steadily persevered, 
and marched on with a firm step, though their 
path was on the frozen snow, which they press- 
ed with their naked feet and tracked with their 
blood? they were ready to give an answer.— 
These remarks were naturally suggested by re- 
flecting upon the conduct of the wealthy, strong 
minded, and well-educated Charles Carroll. Of 
some of which it is a striking illustration. 

By a resolution of the delegates of Maryland 
of the twenty-second of June, 1774, the impor- 
fation of tea was forbidden, Some time after- 
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wards, a brig came into Annapolis with a cargo 
of the obnoxious article; and the offended popu- 

lace threatened to destroy the cargo, and to 

chastise the master and consignees of the ves- 

sel. The committee of delegates met and ap- 

pointed a sub-committee to superintend the un- 
loading and prevent the landing of the tea. But 
the excitement continued, and the friends of the 
owner called on Mr. Carroll, as a man of great 
influence, to protect him from any act of popu- 
lar violence. Mr. Carroll plainly tuld them, that 
the importation of the tea in defiance of the 
known regulations of the convention, was ‘* an 
offence for which the people will not be so easily 
satisfied ;’’ and whatever might be his personal 
esteem for Mr. Stewart, the owner of the ves- 
sel, and his wish to prevent violence, it would 
not be in his power to protect him, unless he 
consented to pursue a more decisive course of 
conduct, than to export the tea to Europe or 
the West Indies. ‘*My advice,’’ says Mr. Car- 
roll, ‘‘is, that he set fire to the vessel, and burn 
her, together with the tea that she contains, to 
the water’s edge.’’ There was a moment’s 
hesitation, but it was considered safest to take 
the advice, and the peace offering of the burning 
brig was received with exultation by the assem 
bled multitude. 

In 1775, Mr. Carroll was chosen a member of 
the first committee of observation established in 
Annapolis; and the same year elected a delegate 
to represent Anne Arundel county in the provin- 
cial convention. Here he opposed, but unsue- 
cessfully, the instructions given to the represen- 
tatives of Maryland in the general Congress, 
**to disavow, in the most solemn manner, all 
design in the colonies of independence.” He 
went to Canada in February, 1776, as one of 
the three commissioners appointed to effect, if 
possible, a coalition between that eouatry and 
ourown. His associates were Dr. Franklin and 
Samuel Chase. They were accompanied, at the 
request of Congress, by John Carroll, the late 
respected Archbishop, from whose influence as a 
clergyman of the Catholic persuasion much was 
expected. The ill success of the Commissioners, 
and its causes, are too well known to need re- 
petition or detail. When Mr. Carroll returned, 
he took his seat in the convention, and strenu- 
ously urged the withdrawal of their former in- 
structions, and the substitution of others em- 
powering the congressional delegates ‘‘to concur 
with the other united colonies, or a majority of 
them, in declaring the United Colonies free and 
independent states.’’ On the second of July, 
1776, the instructions he desired were givea.— 
Mr. Carroll was appointed a delegate. His 
name appeared on the list on the fourth, and he 
took his seat on the eighteenth of July, °76. 
The fact is now pretty generally known, that . 
the copy of the Declaration of Independence 
engrossed for signing according to a resolution 
of the nieeteenth of July, was not signed until 
the second of August, and then only by the 
members on that day present in Congress, of 
whom Carroll was one. The others signed 
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it at different intervals, as opportunity. present- 
ed. A little incident has been mentioned. As 
Mr. Carroll returned from affixing his signature, 
some bystander observed, ‘‘ there go a few mil- 
lions.”” Mr. Carroll was appointed a member 
of the Board of War, and exercised its duties 
during his continuance in Congress. He was 
still a member of the convention of Maryland, 
and was one of the committee appointed to 
draught the constitution of that state. He was 
chosen a Senator of Maryland, and afterwards 
re-appointed a delegate to Congress, where he 
remained until the year 1778, when he resigned 
his seat, and gave his attention to the local 
concerns of his own state. In 1781, he was 
again sent to the Senate, and immediately after 
the adoption of the federal constitution, he re- 
presented her in the Senate of the United 
States. He left this station in 1791, and the 
same year became a member of the Senate of 
Maryland. He was one of the commissioners 
for settling the boundary line between Maryland 
2nd Virginia, and was an industrious and efii- 
cient member until the year 1801, when the fe- 
deral party to which he was attached lost the 
election, and Mr. Carroli’s public life termina- 
ted, 

Charles Carroll is now in his ninety-third year. 
The band of time, which has marked his brow 
and whitened. his locks, has left something of 
the fire of the eye of his spirited manhood, and 
rests lightly on the expansive intellect and the 
benevolent heart. His faculties are unimpaired, 
and his deeds evince nothing of the icy and con- 
tracted selfishness which is sometimes laid to the 
charge of advanced age. He is still liberal, still 
patriotic; his spirit still looks abroad for the 
prosperity of his country—that country he has 
essentially served. To her he devoted the ar- 
dour of his youth, the vigor of his maturity, in 
the days of dark suspense and threatening evil. 
He continued firm when the lurid cloud hung 
over our land, and hope had well nigh fled. He 
gave to our councils the wisdom of his contem- 
plative age. His wealth is very great. He has 
been blessed with this world’s goods in abun- 
dance; and like a good steward, he has not 
abused his trust. He has been blessed in his 
family. The highest domestic felicity has been 
his. Smiling faces have surrounded his house- 
hold hearth—faces, bright in the light of their 
own joy: and if the grandeur of an aristocratic 
alliance can impart gratification, that gratifica- 
tion has been added; for his posterity rank 
among the magnates of Britain’s proud nobility. 
‘In the Jand from which his father’s father fled 
in fear, his daughter’s daughter now reigns as 
queen.’? Andis there one who will not join in 
the aspiration, may his days extend to the ut- 
most limit of man’s allotted existence; and with 
no shade dimming the clear mirror of his virtues, 
and no misfortune ruffling his course tothe realm 
of eternal rest, with feelings pure and spiritual 
ized, with faith high and steadfast—looking with 
a fixed eye beyond the clouds of earth, with the 
pillow of his infirmities free from a single thorn, 








with a nation’s benefactions upon his head, anfi 
the approving smile of his Maker in his soul, 


** May his evening sun go down 


Like the evening of the eastern clime, that never knows 
a frown.” 
3. B.S. 


ee 


RUPERT DE LINDSAY. 


ao walketh in a vain shadow; and disqnieteth himself in 
vain. 


TuHene is one feeling which is the earliest-born 
with us—which accompanies us throughout life, 
in the gradations of friendship, love, and parental 
attachment—and of which there is searcely one 
amongst us who can say, “It has been realized 
according to my desire.” This feeling is the wish 
to be loved—loved to the amount of the height 
and the fervour of the sentiments we imagine 
that we oursclyes are capable of embodying into 
one passion. Thus, who that hath nicely weighed 
his own heart will not confess that he has never 
been fully satisfied with the love rendered to him, 
whether by the friend of his boyhood, the mistress 
of his youth, or the children of hisage. Yet even 
while we reproach the languor and weakness of 
the affection bestowed on us, we are reproached 
in our turn with the same charge; and it would 
seem as if we all—all and each—possessed within 
us certain Immortal and spi acies to 
love which nothing human and earth-born can 
wholly excite; they ars which make us 
feel a power never to be exercised, and a loss 
doomed to be irremediahle. 

The simple, but singular story whicham 1} 
about to narrate is of 2 man in whom this craving 
after a love—beyond the ordinary loves of earth, 

Vas sO 


instincts 


powerful and restless a passion, that it 
became in him the source of all the errors and 
the vices that have usually them origin in the 


crrossness of libertinism: led his mind through the 
excesses of dissipation to the hardness of depra- 
vity—and when at length it arrived at the fruition 
of dreams so wear in , and SO RA xious—wher 
with that fruition, virtue | stifled by d ap- 
pointment, seemed slowly, but triumphantly to 
awake—betrayed him only into a punishment be 
had almost ceased to deserve. and hurried him 


into an untimely graye, at the very moment when 
life became dear to himself, and appeared to pro- 
mise atonement and value to others. 

Rupert de Lindsay was an orphan of ancient 
family and extensive possessions. With a person 
that could advance but a slight pretension to 
beauty, but with an eager desire to please, and a 
taste the most delicate and refined, he very early 
learnt the art to compensate by the graces oi 
manner, for the deficiencies of form; and before 
he had reached an age when other men are noted 
only for their horses or their follies, Rupert de 
Lindsay was distinguished no less for the bril- 
liancy of his fon and the number of his conquests, 
than for his acquirements in literature, and his 
honours in the Senate. But while every one 
favoured him with envy, he was, at heart, a rest- 
less and disappeinted man. 

Among all the delusions of the senses, among 
all the triumphs of vanity, his ruling passion, to 
be really, purely, and deeply loved, had never 
been satisfied. And while this leading and mas- 
ter desire pined at repeated disappointments, all 
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other gratifications seemed rather to mock than 
to console him. The exquisite tale of Alcibiades, 
in Marmontel, was applicable to him. He was 
loved for his adventitious: qualifications, not for 
himself. One loved his fashion; a second his 
fortune; a third, he discovered, had only listened 
to him out of pique at another; and a fourth 
accepted him as her lover because she wished to 
decoy him from her friend. These adventures, 
and these discoveries, brought him disgust; they 
brought him, also, knowledge of the world; and 
nothing hardens the heart more than that know- 
ledge of the world which is founded on a know- 
ledge of its vices—made bitter by disappointment, 
and misanthropical by deceit. 

.I saw him just before he left England, and his 
mind then was sore and feverish. I saw him on 
his return, after an absence of five years in the 
various courts of Europe, and his mind was cal- 
lous and even. He had then reduced the art of 
governing his own passions, and influencing the 
passions of others, to a system: and had reached 
the second stage of experience, when the de- 
ceived becomes the deceiver. He added to his 
former indignation at the vices of human nature, 
scorn for its weakness. Still many good, though 
irregular impulses, lingered about his heart. Stili 
the appeal, which to a principle would have been 
useless, was triumphant when made to an affec- 
tion. And though selfishness constituted the 
system of his life, there were yet many hours 
when the system was forgotten, and he would 
have sacrificed himself at the voice of a gingle 
emotion. Few men of ability, who neither marry 
nor desire to marry, live much among the frivo- 
lities of the world after the age of twenty-eight. 
And De Lindsay, now waxing near to his thir- 
tieth year, avoided the society he had once 
courted, and lived solely to satisfy his pleasures 
and indulge his indolence. Women made his 
only pursuit, and his sole ambition: and now, at 
length, arrived the time when, in the prosecution 
of an intrigue, he was to become susceptible of a 
passion; and the long and unquenched wish of 
his heart was to be matured into completion. 

In a small village not far from London, there 
dwelt a family of the name of Warner, the fa- 
ther, piously termed Ebenezer Ephraim, was a 
merchant, a bigot, and a saint; the brother, sim- 
ply and laically christened James, was a rake, a 
boxer, and a good fellow. But she, the daughter, 
who claimed the chaste and sweet name of Mary, 
simple and modest, beautiful in feature and in 
heart, of a temper rather tender than gay, sad- 
dened by the gloom which hung forever upon 
the home of her childhood, but softened by early 
habits of charity and benevolence, unacquainted 
with all sin even in thought, loving all things 
from the gentleness of her nature, finding plea- 
sure in the green earth, and drinking innocence 
from the pure air, moved in her grace and holi- 
ness amid the rugged kindred, and the stern tribe 
among whom she had been- reared, like Faith 
sanctified by redeeming love, and passing over 
the thorns of earth on its pilgrimage to Heaven. 

In the adjustment of an-ordinary amour with 
the wife of an oflicer in the regiment, then 
absent in Ireland, but who left his eude-woman 
to wear the willow in the village of T———, Ru- 
pert saw, admired, and..coveted the fair form. hy 
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: have so faintly described. Chance favoured his 


hopes. He entered one day the cottage of a poor 
man, whom, in the inconsistent charity natura] 
to him, he visited and relieved. He found Miss 
Warner employed in the same office; he ne- 
glected not his opportunity; he addressed her ; 
he accompanied her to the door of her home; he 
tried every art to please a young and unawakened 
heart, and he succeeded. Unfortunately for 
Mary, she had no one among her relations calcu-- 
lated to guide her conduct, and to win her confi 
dence. Her father, absorbed either in the oceu- 
pations of his trade or the visions of his creed, of 
a@ manner whose repellent austerity belied the 
real warmth of his affections, supplied but im- 
perfectly the place of an anxious and tender 
mother; nor was this loss repaired by the habits 
still coarser, the mind still less soft, and the soul 
still less susceptible of the fraternal rake, boxer, 
and good fellow. 

And thus was thrown back upon that gentle 
and feminine heart all. the warmth of its earliest 
and best affections. Her nature was love; and 
though in all things she had found wherewithal 
to call forth the tenderness which she could not 
restrain, there was a vast treasure as yet undis- 
covered, and a depth beneath that calm and un- 
ruflled bosom, whose slumber had as yet never 
been broken by a breath. It will not therefore 
be a matter of surprise that De Lindsay, who 
availed himself of every opportunity—De Lind- 
say, fascinating in manner, and consummate 1n 
experience, soon possessed a dangerous sway 
over a. heart toa innocent for suspicion, and 
whuch, for the first time, felt the luxury of being 
loved. In every walk, and her walks hitherto had 
always been alone, Rupert was sure to join her; 
and there was a supplication in his tone, and a 
respect in his manner, which she felt but little 
tempted to chill and reject. She had not much of 
what is termed dignity; and even though she at 
first had some confused idea of the impropriety of 
his campany, which the peculiar nature of her 
education prevented her wholly perceiving, yet 
she cauld think of no method to check an address 
so humble and diffident, and to resist the voice 
which only spoke to her in music. Itis needless 
to trace the progress by which affection is se- 
duced. She soon awakened to the full know- 
ledge of the recesses of her own heart, and Ru- 
pert, for the first time, felt the certainty of being 
loved as he desired. ‘ Never,” said he, * will I 
betray that aifection; she has trusted in me, and 
she shall not be deceived; sbe is innocent anc 
happy; I will never teach her misery and guilt!” 
Thus her innocence reflected even upon hin, 
and purified his heart while it made the atinos- 
phere of her own. So passed weeks, until Ru~ 
pert was summoned by urgent business to his 
estate. He spoke to her of his departure, and ha, 
drank deep delight from the quivering lip and the 
tearful eye with which his words were received. 
He pressed her to his heart, and her unconscious ~ 
ness of guilt was her protection from it. Amid 
all his sins, and there were many, let this one act 
of forbearance be remembered. 

Day after day went on its march to eternity, 
and every morning came the same gentle tap at 
the post-office window, and the same low tone of 
inquiry was heard; and every-mornéng the same 
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light step returned gaily homewards, and the 
same soft eye sparkled at the lines which the 
treart so faithfully recorded. I said every morn- 
ing, but there was one in each week which 
brought no letter—and on Monday, Mary’s step 
was listless, and her spirit dejected—on that day 
she felt as if there was nothing to live for. 


She did not strive to strugele with her love. 
She read over every word of the few books he 
had left her, and she walked every day over the 
same ground which had seemed fairy-land when 
with him; and she always passed by the house 
where he had lodged, that she might look up to 
the window where he was wont to sit. Rupert 
found that landed property, where farmers are 
not feft to settle their own leases, and stewards 
to provide for their little families, is not altogether 
a sinecure. He had lived abroad like a prince, 
and his estate had not been the better for his 
absence. He inquired into the exact profits of 
his property; renewed old leases on new terms; 
discharged his bailiif; shut up the roads in his 
park, which had seemed to all the neighbourhood 
a more desirable way than the turnpike conve- 
niences; let off ten poachers, and warned off ten 
eventlemen; and, as the natural and obvious con- 
sequences of these acts of economy and inspec- 
tion, he became the most unpopular man in the 
county. 

One day Rupert had been surveying some 
timber intended for the axe; the weather was 
truly English, and changed suddenly from heat 
ito rain. A change of clothes was quite out of 
Rupert’s ordinary habits, and a fever of asevere 
nature, which ended in delirium, was the result. 
For some weeks he was at the verge of the grave. 
The devil and the doctor do not always azree, 
for the moral saith that there is no friendship 
among the wicked. In this case, the doctor was 
ultimately victorious, and his patient recovered. 
** Give me the fresh air,” said Rupert, directly he 
was able to resume his power of commanding, 
‘and bring me whatever letters came during my 
illness.” From the pile of spoilt paper from 
fashionable friends, country cousins, county ma- 
gistrates, and tradesmen who take the liberty to 
remind you of the trifle which has escaped your 
recollection—from this olio of precious conceits 
Rupert drew a letter from the I: ish officer’s lady, 
who, it will be remembered, first allured Rupert 
to Mary’s village, acquainting him that she had 
been reported by some good-natured friend 
to her husband, immediately upon his return 
from Ireland. Unhappily, the man loved his 
wife, valued his honour, and was of that un- 
fashionable temperament which never forgives an 
injury. He had sent his Achates twice during 
Rupert’s illness to De Lindsay Castle, and was 
so enraged at the idea of his injurer’s departing 
this lifé by any other means than his bullet, that he 

a8 supposed in consequenee to be a little touched 
in the head. He was observed to walk by him- 
self, sometimes bursting into tears, sometimes 
muttering deep oaths of vengeance; he shunned 
all society, and sate for hours gazing vacantly on 
a pistol placed before him. All these agreeable 


circumstances did the unhappy fair one (who 
picked =e her information second hand, for she 
was an‘alien from the conjugal bed and board) 
detail jg Rupert with very considerable pathos. 





‘“‘ Now then, for Mary’s letters,” said the in- 
valid; “ no red-hot Irishman there, | trust;” and 
Rupert took up a large pst which he had se 
lected from the rest as a child picks the plumbs 
out of his pudding by way of a regale at the last. 
At the pxrusal of the first three or four letters he 
smiled with pleasure; presently his lips grew 
more compressed, and a dark cloud settled on his 
brow. He took up another—he read a few lines 
—started from his sofa. ‘* What ho, there!—my 
sarriage-and-four directly !—lose not a moment! 
—Do you hear me?—Too ill, do you say !— 
never so well in my life!—Not another word, or 
My carriage, I say, instanily!—Put in my 
swiftest horses! I must be at T to-night 
before five o’clock!”’ and the order was obeyed. 

To return to Maty. The letters which had 
blest her through the livelong days suddenly 
ceased. What could be the reason?’—was he 
faithless—forgetful—ill? Alas! whatever might 
be the cause, it was almost equally ominous to 
her. “ Are you sure there are none!”’ she said, 
every morning, when she inquired at the office, 
from which she once used to depart so gaily; and 
the tone of that voice was so mournful, that the 
gruff postman paused to look again, before-he 
shut the lattice and extinguished the last hope. 
Her appetite and colour daily decreased; shut up 
in her humble and fireless chamber, she passed 
whole hours in tears, in reading and repeating, 
again and again, every syllable of the letters she 
already possessed, or in pouring forth in letters 
to hyn all the love and bitterness of her soul. 
‘“ He must be ill,’ she said at last; ‘* he never 
else could have been so cruel!” and she could 
bear the idea no longer. “I will goto him—I 
will sooth and attend him—who can love him, 
who can watch over him like me!” and the kind- 
ness of her nature overcame its modesty, and 
she made her small bundle, and stole early one 
morning from the house. ‘* If he should despise 
me,” she thought, and she was almost about to 
return, when the stern voice of her brother came 
upon her ear. He had for several days watched 
the alteration in her habits and manners, and 
endeavoured to guess at the cause. He went 
into her room, discovered a letter im her desk 
which she had just written to Rupert, and which 
spoke of her design. He watched, discovered, 
and saved her. There was no mercy or gentle- 
ness in the bosom of Mr. James Warner. He 
carried her home; reviled her in the coarsest 
and most taunting language; acquainted her 
father; and after seeing her debarred from all 
access to correspondence or escape, after exult- 
ing over her unupbraiding and heart-broken 
shame and despair, and swearing that it was 
vastly theatrical, Mr. James Warner mounted 
his yellow Stanhope, and went his way to the 
Fives Court. But these were trifling misfortunes 
compared with those which awaited this untor- 
tunate girl. 

There lived in the village of T one Za- 
charias Johnson, a godly man and rich, more- 
over a saint of the same chapter as Ebenezer 
Ephraim Warner; his voice was the most nasal, 











his. holding forth the most unctuous, his aspect 


the. most. sinister, and his vestments the most 
threadbare of the whole of that sacred tribe. To 
the eyes.of this man there was something comely 
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in the person of Mary Warner: he liked her 
beauty, for he was a sensualist; her gentleness, 
for he was a coward; and her money, for he was 
amerchant. He proposed both to the father and 
to the son; the daughter he looked upon as a 
concluding blessing sure to follow the precious 
assent of the two relations. To the father he 
spoke of godliness and a the delightful- 
ness of living in unity, and the receipts of his 
flourishing country-house; to the son he spoke 
the language of kindness and the world—he 
knew that young men had expenses—he should 
feel too happy to furnish Mr. James with some- 
thing for his innocent amusements, if he might 
hope for his (Mr. James’) influence over his 
yorthy father: the sum was specified and the 
consent was sold. Among those domestic phe- 
nomena, which the inquirer seldom takes the 
trouble to solve, is the magical power possessed 
by a junior branch of the family over the main 
tree, In spite of the contrary and perverse direc- 
tion taken by the-aforesaid branch. James had 
acquired and exercised a most undue authoricy 
over the paternal patriarch, although in the 
habits and sentiments of each there was not one 
single trait 1m commen between them. But 
James possesse | a vigorous and unshackled, his 
father a weak and priest-ridden, mind. In do- 
mestic life, it is the mind which is the master. 
Mr. Zacharias Johnson had once or twice, 
even before Mary’s acquaintance with Rupert, 
irged his suit to Ebenezer; but as the least hint 
of such a circumstance to Mary seemed to occa- 
sion her a pang which went to the really kind 
heart of the old man, and as he was fond of her 
society and had no wish to lose it, and as above 
all, Mr. James had not yet held those conferences 
with Zacharias, which ended in the alliance of 
their interests—the proposal seemed to Mr. 
Warner like a law-suit to the Lord Chancellor, 
something rather to be talked about than to be 
‘ecided. Unfortunately, about the very same 
time in which Mary’s nroposed escape had drawn 
upon her the paternal indignation, Zacharias had 
made a convert of theson; James took advantage 
of his opportunity, worked upon his father’s 
enger, grief, mercantile love of lucre, and saint- 
like affection to sect, and obtained from Ebene- 
zer 2 promise to enforce the marriage—backed 
up his recoiling scruples, preserved his courage 
through the scenes with his weeping and wretch- 
ed daughter, and, in spite of every lingering 
sentiment of tenderness and pity, saw the very 
day fixed which was to leave his sister helpless 
forever. 
[tis painful to go through that series of inhu- 
man persecutions, so common in domestic re- 
; that system, which, like all grounded upon 
injustice, is as foolish as tyrannical, and which 
clivays ends in misery, as it begins in oppression. 
Mary was too gentle to resist; her prayers be- 
came stilled; her tears ceased to flow; she sat 
alone in her “helpless, hopeless brokenness of 
heart,” in that deep despair which, like the in- 
cubus of an evil dream, weighs upon the bosom, 
aburden and a torture from which there is no 
escape nor relief. She managed at last, within 
three days of that fixed for her union to write to 
Rupert, and get her letter conveyed ‘to the post. 
“Save me,” it said in conclusion—‘ I ask not 
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by what means, I care not for what end—save 
me, I implore you, my guardian angel. [ shall 
not trouble you long—I write to you no romantis 
appeal:—God knows that I have little thought 
for romance, but I feel that I shall soon die, only 
let me die unseparated from you—you who first 
taught me to live, be near me, teach me to die, 
take away from me the bitterness of death. Of 
all the terrors of the fate to which they compel 
me, nothing appears so dreadful as the idea that 
1 may then no longer think of you and love you. 
My hand is so cold that I can scarcely hold my 
pen, but my head is on fire. 1 think I could go 
mad, if I would—but I will not, for then you 
could no longer love me. I hear my father’s step 
—oh, Rupert!—on Friday next—-remember——- 
save me, save me!” 

But the day, the fatal Friday arrived, and 
Rupert come not. They arrayed her in the bridal 
garb, and her father came up stairs to summon 
her to the room, in which the few guests invited 
were already assembled. He kissed her cheek; 
it was so deathly pale, that his heart smote him, 
and he spoke to her mw the language of other 
days. She turned towards him, her lips moved, 
but she spoke not. “ My child, my child!” said 
the old man, “have you not one word for your 
father ?”—** Is it too late?” she said; “can you 
not preserve me yet?”—there was relenting in 
the father’s eye, but at that moment James stood 
before them. His keen mind saw the danger; he 
frowned at his father—the opportunity was past. 
“ God forgive you!” said Mary; and cold, and 
trembling, and scarcely alive, she descended to 
the small and dark room, which was nevertheless 
the state chamber of the house. At a small table 
of black mahogany, prim and stately, starched 
and whaleboned within and without, withered 
and fossilized at heart by the bigotry, and selfish- 
ness, and ice of sixty years, sat two maiden 
aunts: they came forward, kissed the unshrink- 
ing cheek of the bride, and then, with one word 
of blessing, returned to their former seats, and 
assumed their former posture. There was so 
little appearance of life in the persons caressing 
and caressed, that you would have started as if 
at something ghastly and supernatural—as if you 
had witnessed the salute of the grave. The 
bridegroom sat at one corner of the dim fire 
place, arraved in a more gaudy attire than was 
usual with the sect, and which gave a grotesque 
and unnatural gaiety to his lengthy figure and 
solemn aspect., As the bride entered the room, 
there was a faint smirk on his lip, and a twinkle 
in his half-shut and crossing eyes, and a hasty 
shuffle in his unwieldy limbs, as he slowly rose, 
pulled down his yellow waistcoat, made a stately 
genufiexion, and regained his seat. Opposite to 
him sat a little lank-haired boy, about twelve 
years old, mumbling a piece of cake, and looking 
with a subdued and spiritless glance over the 
whole group, tillat length his attention riveted on 
a large dull-coloured cat sleeping on the hearth, 
and whom he durst not awaken even by a mur- 
mured ejaculation of * Puss!” 

On the window-seat at the farther end of the 
room, there sat, with folded arms and abstracted 
air, a tall military-looking figure, apparently 
about forty. He rose, bowed low to Mary, gazed 
at her for some moments.with a look of deep, 
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interest, sighed, muttered something to himself, 
and remained motionless, with eyes fixed upon 
the ground, and leaning against the dark wain- 
seoat. This was Monkton, the husband of the 
woman who had allured Rupert to T———, and 
from whom he had heard so threatening an ac- 
count of her liege lord. Monkton had long 
known Zacharias, and, always inclined to a 
serious turn of mind, he had lately endeavoured 
to derive consolation from the doctrines of that 
enthusiast. On hearing from Zacharias, for the 
saint had no false notions of delicacy, that he was 
ing to bring into the pale of matrimony a lamb 
which had almost fallen a prey to the same wolf 
that had invaded his own fold, Monkton ex- 
ressed so warm an interest and so earnest a 
esire to see the reclaimed one, that Zacharias 
had invited him to partake of the bridal cheer. 


Such was.the conclaye—and never was a wed- 
ding-party more ominous in its appearance. 
* We will have,” said the father, and his voice 
trembled, “‘ one drop of spiritual comfort before 
we repair to the House of God. James, reach 
me the holy book!’ The Bible was brought, and 
all, as by mechanics] impulse, sank upon their 
knees. The old man read with deep feeling 
some portions of the Scriptures calculated for 
the day; there was a hushed and heartfelt silence; 
he rose—he began an extemporaneous and fer- 
vent discourse. How earnest and breathless was 
the attention of his listeners, the very boy knelt 
with open mouth and thirsting ear. ‘ Oh bene- 
ficent Father,” he said, as he drew near to his 
conclusion, * we do indeed bow before thee 
with humbled and smitten hearts. The evil 
spirit hath been amongst us, and one who was the 

ride, and the joy, and the delight of our eyes, 
1ath forgotten thee for a while. but shall she not 
return unto thee, and shall we not be happy once 
more? Oh, melt away the hardness of that bo- 
som which rejects thee and thy chosen for strange 
idols, and let the waters of thy grace flow from 
the softened rock. And now, ch Father, let thy 
mercy and healing hand be upon this thy servant, 
(and the old man looked to Monkton.) upon whom 
the same blight hath fallen, and whose peace the 
same serpent hath destroyed.’”’ Here Monkton’s 
sobs were audible. ‘‘ Giy®unto him the com- 
forts of thy holy spirit; wean him from the sins 

¥ ¥ y¢ . . . 

and the worldly affections of his earlier days, and 
both unto him and her who is now about to enter 
upon a new career of duty, vouchsafe that peace 
which no vanity of earth can take away. From 
evil let good arise; and though the voice of glad- 
ness be mute, and though the sounds of bridal 
rejoicing are not heard within our walls, yet 
rrant that this day may be the beginning of a new 
life, devoted unto happiness, to virtue, and to 
thee!” There was a long pause—they rose, even 
the old women were affected. Monkton returned 
to the window, and throwing it open leant for- 
‘ward as for breath. Mary resumed her seat, and 
there she sat motionless and speechless. Alas! 
her very heart seemed to have stilled its beating. 
At lengta James said, (and his voice, though it 
was softened almost to a whisper, broke upon 
that deep silence as an unloolked-for and unna- 
tural interruption.) “ I think, father, it must be 
time to go, and the carriages must be surely 
eomipg, and here they are—no, that sounds like 
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four horses.” And at that very moment the 
rapid trampling of hoofs, and the hurried rattli 
of wheels were heard—the sounds ceased at the 
gate of the house. The whole party, even Mary, 
rose and looked at each other—a slight noise was 
heard in the hall—a swift step upon the stairs—' 
the door was flung open, and, so wan and emz> 
ciated that he would scarcely have been known 
but by the eyes of affection, Rupert de Lindsa 
burst into the room. ‘“ Thank God,” he iwied. 
“1am not too late!” and, in mingled fondness 
and defiance, he threw his arms round the slen- 
der form which clung to him all wild and trem- 
blingly. He looked round. * Old man,” he said, 
**T have done you wrong, I will repay it, give me 
your daughter as my wife. What are the claims 
of her intended husband to mine? Is he rich?— 
my riches treble his! Does he love her ?—I 
swear that I love her more! Does she love. him? 
look, old man, is this cheek, whose roses you 
have marred, this pining and wasted form, which 
shrinks now at the very mention of his name, 
tokens of her love? Does she love me? You 
her father, you her brother, you her lover—ay, 
all, every one amongst you know that she does, 
and may Heaven forsake me if I do not deserve 
her love!—give her to me as my wife—she is 
mine already in the sight of God. Do not divorce 
us—we both implore you upon our knees.” 
** Avaunt, blasphemer !” cried Zacharias—* Be- 
gone!” said the father—The old ladies looked at 
him as if they were going to treat him as Cleo- 
patra did the pearl, and dissolve him in vinegar. 
** Wretch!” muttered in a deep and subdued 
tone, the enraged and agitated Moniston, who, 
the moment Rupert entered the room, had guessed 
who he was, and stood frowning by the sideboard, 
and handling, as if involuntarily, the knife which 
had cut the boy’s cake, and been left accidentally 
there. And the stern brother coming towards 
him, attempted to tear the clinging and almost 
lifeless Mary from his arms. 


‘Nay, is it so?” said Rupert, and with an 
effort almost supernatural for one who had so 
lately recovered from an illness so severe, he 
dashed the brother to the ground, caught Mary 
in one arm, pushed Zacharias against the old 
lady with the other, and fled down stairs, with a 
licht step and a lighter heart. ‘* Follow him, 
follow him!” cried the father in his agony, “ save 
my daughter, why will ye not save her?” and he 
wrung his hands but stirred not, for his grief had 
the stillness of despair. ‘“ I will save her,” said 
Monkton, and still grasping the knife, of which, 
indeed, he had not once left hold, he darted after 
Rupert. Hecame up to the object of his pursuit 
just as the latter had placed Mary (who was ina 
deep swoon) within his carriage, and had himself 
set his foot on the step. Rupert was singing 
with a reckless daring natural to his character, 
*“* She is won, we are gone over brake, bush, and 
scaur,”’ when Monkton laid his hand upon Ins 
shoulder; ** Your name is De Lindsay, I think,” 
said the former—* At your service,” answered 
Rupert gaily, and endeavouring to free himself 
from the unceremonious grasp; “ This, then, at 
your heart!’ cried Monkton, and he plunged his 
knife twice into the bosom of the etilvecer. Ru- 


pert staggered and fell. Monkton stood over 


him with a brightening eye, and brandishing the 
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blade which reeked with the best blood of his 


betrayer, “ Look at me!” he shouted, “I am 
Henry Monkton!—do you know me now?’— 
“« Qh, God!” murmured the dying man, “ it Is 
just, it is just!” and he writhed for one moment 
on the earth, and was still for ever! 

Mary recovered from her swoon to see the 
weltering body of her lover before her, to be 
dragged by her brother over the very corpse into 
her former prison, and to relapse with one low 
and inward shriek into insensibility. For two 
days she recovered from one fit only to fall into 
another—on the evening of the third, the wicked 
had ceased to trouble, and the weary was at 
rest ! 

It is not my object to trace the lives of the 
iemaining actors in this drama of real life—to 
follow the broken-hearted father to his grave— 
to see the last days of the brother consume amid 
the wretchedness of a jail, or to witness, upon the 
plea of insanity, the acquittal of Henry Monkton 
—these have but little to do with the thread and 
catastrophe of my story. There was no romance 
in the burial of the lovers—death did unite those 
whoin lifehad been asunder. Inthe hurch- 
yard of her native place, covered by one 
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THE MINISTER’S DAUGHTER. 
A FRAGMENT, 
5 O! there lie such depths of woe 
In a young blighted spirit.””>—Hemans. 





The sun was fast sinking in all his glory be- 
hind the blue hills that bounded the pleasant 
valley of W —, and, as he descended, deep- 
ening their lengthened shadows into an aspect 
of repose. Not a sound disturbed the death-like 
tranquillity of the scene, save now and then the 
rustling wings of some parent-bird, as with al- 
most noiseless flight it hastened towards the 
bome of its offspring; or when, perchance, the 
straggling tone of some distant shepherd’s pipe 
awoke from their quietness the echoes of the 
neighboring hills. It was, indeed, a quiet scene; 
and the crimson clouds, as gathering up their 
beautiful drapery they slowly declined towards 
the western horizon, seemed, like benignant 
spirits, to look back with complacency upon 
the loveliness they were leaving, and to usher 
in with reluctance the calm twilight that was to 
succeed them. 

The village of W was enviably situated. 
Placed in a delightful valley, and almost hidden 
by the many and tall trees that, like aged sen- 
uuels, stood around to guard it from unhallow- 
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ed intrusion, it appeared as secluded from the 
usual noise ahd bustle of busy life, as it was ia 
a great degree exempted from its vices. It was 
not without its ornament. Towering above the 
green tops of the trees—the pride of the village 
—arose the lofty and not unhandsome spire and 
steeple of the village church; and beneath it, in 
impressive but most unostentatious solemnity, 
that holy building, which once at least in seven 
days beheld seated within it the principal per- 
sons of W——. By its side stood, in equivalent 
simplicity, the minister’s habitation. A plain, 
snow-white edifice, whose sides were prettily 
overrun with shrubbery, that, creeping in at the 
bright green shutters, seemed to implore admit- 
tance into the hospitable mansion, whilst a neag 
paling fence encircled a sweet little garden, 
filled with vegetable luxuries, and was tastily 
divided into shady walks, interspersed with ar- 
bors, evidently fashioned by the hands of its 
amiable owner. Many another cottage might 
be traced by its white walls chequering the in- 
terstices of the little wood before it, or by the 
grey smoke that at meal time wreathed itself 
into graceful columns above it. 

It was Saturday evening, a time appropriated 
from its contiguity to the Sabbath to universal 
rest; and many a groupe here and there, as you 
approached nearer, might be discovered of gay 
and laughing children, romping with unchecked 
vivacity upon the level sward; or the more sober 
parties of patient matrons, as they stood watch- 
ing over the careless pastimes of their offspring, 
or sat engaged in cheerful and animating con- 
versation at the door of some aged or valetudi- 
nary neighbor. Buta larger and more serious 
group, composed of both sexes, and from the 
light-haired, laughing girl of sixteen, to the ve- 
nerable and hoary head of seventy, were con- 
vened around the threshold of the minister; 
whilst from the restlessness of the young, and 
the earnestness of the elder portion, it might be 
gathered that the subject of their conversation 
was one of interest. 

‘Alice, my daughter—yes, thou art welcome, 
although I cannot longer call thee al/ my own!” 
uttered a voice half choked with emotion, as a 
young woman, pale but interestingly beautiful, 
entered the assembly, and throwing her arms 
around the speaker, murmured forth, ‘* My fa- 
ther, I am thine—I willbe no other!’”’ and buried 
her head in his bosom. 

‘* No! it must not be so, Alice!’’ gently re- 
joined her parent, as the feelings of the moment 
gave way to a temporary composure——‘* 1 must 
not be so! But Henry, does he linger while we 
await him??? 

‘*He is here,’’ responded the soft voice of tlre 
female, as an athletic young man, flushed with 
recent exercise, sprang to her side with the con- 
fident air of one too familiar to fear rebuke for 
the abruptness of his visit. 

All eyes were for a moment turned upon tlre 
intruder. And then the sudden burst of joy—of 
congratulation, that succeeded—the eager press 
forward of the aged, to grasp his in their trem» 
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bling hands—-the innumerable inquiries—the 
elation of the young—all proclaimed him to be 
no stranger to their affections’, and that he had 
pot overrated in his familiarity the extent of 
their acquaintance. 


Henry Branton was two and twenty. He had 
been absent about three years, Providence had 
seen fit during that period to deprive him of his 
two best earthly counsellors; but, in rendering 
him an orphan, had not only taught him to put 
his trust in one who is ever present, and ever 
faithful, but had doubly endeared him, from that 
afflicting circumstance, to the hearts of the pious 
villasers of W He had departed a youth, 
wild, unstable, though virtuous and intelligent; 
~ and he returned a man, rich in worldly know- 
fledge, and in the good things of this life; hand- 
some, for time had inconceivably improved his 
personal appearance, and—it were useless to 
conceal, for the blushes of one present would 
— confessed it—-the betrothed of Alice How- 
ard. 

“Come hither, my children,’’ faultered the 
broken voice of the minister, as the two knelt 
_submissively before him; for in delivering up, 
even as he believed into worthy hands, the af 
fections of his doughter, he felt that he was 
sundering the last tie that existence had on him; 
that in her he was disposing of his only, of al/ 
his earthly attachments—and that henceforth 
he might live with a subdued spirit, and one 
more exclusively devoted to that mission which 
he feared that, in times past, he had too much 
neglected for the vain thipgs of this life. And 
he sorrowed—but it was the sorrow of a Chris- 
tian! 

“‘Come hither, my children!’’ and as at that 
beloved, but oh! how strangely altered voice, 
they knelt down, hand in hand, before him, he 
placed his hands upon them, as if to invoke the 
blessing of heaven upon their attachment. Fora 
moment his soul seemed absorbed in emotions 
too deep for tongue to give them utterance. His 
eyes were closed—his lips moved not—and his 
features were compressed, as if for some mighty 
effort: yet not a sound escaped those pallid lips; 
the workings of his countenance alone betraying 
the fearful tumult that was going on within.— 
Every breath was hushed; every bosom seemed 
almost to cease to beat with an absorbing anx- 
ety, whilst every eye was fixed with an indefi- 
mite presentiment, and a feeling of painful sym- 
pathy and interest, upon the objects before them. 
Earth never saw a quieter moment; but it was 
soon over. He knelt down beside them—and 
then broke forth in a torrent of impassioned and 
matural eloquence—the voice of entreaty——of 
thope—of prayer—of submission—in language 
such as the confiding Christian, placing his all 
in the hands of an Omnipotent Father, could 
invoke—in language 1 must not, may not, hope 

to imitate. 

There was not—I need scarcely say it, for 
there could not be—a more truly religious, or a 
more pious congregation, than that which as- 
sambled under the ministry of the Rev. Charles 
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Howard. They, or more properly, their fathers, 
had emigrated to their present place of resi- 
dence in consequence of religious persecution»— 
And though many a tie was severed—many an 
attachment broken off—and many a tear of re- 
gret started at the rude prospect of forsakin 
their homes and their cheerful firesides, and the 
numberless attractions of their native land, yet, 
like the pilgrims of old, they felt that the hand 
of God was upon them—that his finger had 
pointed out to them their destination—and like 
them, convinced of his ability to judge, they 
prepared to acquiesce without a murmur in his 
decision. 

It was upon the western bank of the Missis 
sippi, remote alike from the cupidity and sympa- 
thy of strangers, that they located their habita. 
tions, and in the unmolested exercise of their pe- 
culiar tenets, left their legacy of freedom to 
their equally devoted children. And truly they 
had got a pastor after their own hearts. Charles 
Howard was a man now bordering upon the 
verge of life. He had been with them in their 


prosperity—he had been with them in their trou. © 


ble. Amid the bleak snows of the Scottish High. 
lands he had been born, and taught in the school 
of severe discipline, for which the Covenanters 
of that period were remarkable; he had shared 
in his youth, with that persecuted sect, not a 
small portion of their sorrows, their dangers, 
and their privations. Many a day had he been 
hunted, like a wild beast of the forest, amid the 
deep caverns and glens of that wild and singu- 
larly romantic region; and often would his heart 
have been filled with gladness, had the startled 
fox or timid hare, in their forsaken coverts, left 
a prospect of a hiding-place for the repose of 
his wearied limbs. And such, too, was the fate 
of his companions. Yet, they forgot not their 
God, in this their hour of desolation! Often 
might the voice of the strong in the faith be 
heard issuing from the bosom of some unfathom- 
able hiding-place, or echoing from the brink of 
some fearful chasm, which, to less practised 
footsteps, threatened instant and inevitable de 
struction, calling to them to hold fast on His 
righteousness, and cheering, with abundant 
scriptural consolation, the fainthearted brother 
in affliction. 

Such was the early life, and such the early 
companions, of Charles Howard. He had been 
educated in the school of adversity, and exper 
ence had been to him but as a book, fraught in- 
deed with many a useful lesson, but of the most 
severe character, and exhibiting as its induce- 
ments, but the stern example of him, who was 
said to be “a man of sorrow, and acquainted 
with grief.’? But he had other and more imme- 
diate cause for suffering! His parents—his bro- 
ther—his darling sister—all, ali had dropped of 
one by one, silent martyrs to the faith! But one 
—the partner of his bosom—his joy—his com 
fort in distress, in destruction—she, too, had 
died! She died! but not as woman should die-— 
in the quiet sick-room, attended by the assidub 
ties and tender care of offspring and relatiygj. 
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gnf all the manifold comforts of a peaceful 
home ! She died! but it was with a glazed eye 
fixed imploringly upon the blue, boundless hea- 
ven, that smiled placidly above, and soiling 
with her innocent blood the bright green earth 
beneath !—She died! But oh, it would have 
melted the heart of a monster to have seen‘how! 
-to have heard those dying shrieks!—-to have 
seen those dying struggles—to have looked on 
the convulsfve shudderings of that tender frame, 
as it now lay gasping in excruciating agony, mu- 
tilated until it scarce bore the impress its Maker 
had given it—scarce resembled what once was 
the form of the beautiful Agnes Howard! 

it was to these horrible moments that Alice—- 
the helpless little Alice, owed her birth. A mur- 
dered mother!—a father bound, and bleeeding! 
—tortured tu the mest inexpressible degree of 
human suffering, by wretches bearing the sem- 
blance ef humanity, and in sight of his strug- 
gling, his expiring wife.—Such was the first 
scene ever beheld by the eyes of the Minister’s 
Daughter ! Did it lack barbarity ? Did it want 
egpravation?—lIt was a fit picture of that life in- 
to which she had just been so painfully ushered! 

In sorrow. had she been born—in sorrow she 
lived. There was a mysterious something about 
the motherless child, an indescribable idea of 
sadness, somehow inseparably connected with 
her appearance, that insensibly led the mind in- 
tothe conclusion that she was not altogether 
ftted for communion with this world, but rather 
lent as an example to it of a higher and a ho- 
her state of being. Like her surviving parent, 
she seldom smiled. When she did,it was like 
the moon-beam breaking from behind some lone 
cloud—interesting from its beauty and sweet- 
ness, and loved for that plaintive expression, 
which, even in the most callous bosom, calls in- 
to exercise the sweetest sympathies of our com- 
mon nature. And you would have felt, could 
you but have seen her seated, as she was some- 
times wont to sit, meditative and melancholy, 
perusing, perhaps, God’s holy word, and her sad 
countenance betraying every varying emotion 
of her soul; you would have felt that death it- 
telf could not be too dearly purchased, if for the 
happiness of that loveliest of God’s creatures! 

The gentle twilight had now gradually faded 
away, and the blue sky was filled with a world 
of laughing little stars, all striving to compen- 
sate with their puny rays for the absence of 
that orb for whose brightness they seemed con- 
scious that they were unable wholly to atone. 
One bright cloud hung lingering upon the hori- 
ton—the promise, perhaps, of a peaceful mor- 
tow—but it fled too! and then nothing was left 
‘o gaze upon but the darkened earth beneath, 
or the boundless continuity above, that, like 
Hope, though seemingly near, receded upon in- 
epection, mocking with fancied illusions that 
Which appeared but too much like reality. So, 
at least, thought the fair Minister’s Daughter, 
as she sat alone, pale and spiritless, in the little 
arbour her own hands had raised, and for every 
Plawt that encircled which she had an affection 
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as the offspring of her own tenderness and care.» 
But her thoughts were upon other things now * 
The little flowers that had ever enjoyed her first 
caresses, now hung their heads unheeded, unre- 
garded. There, toc, lay the roses she had so 
lately culled for her father’s toilet, neglected, 
withering, and dying—but she eyed them not, 
She was sad, she knew not why. She sorrowed, 
she knew not' wherefore. She looked around 
her, but it was with a vacant and a careless 
gaze. Every breath of wind as it played upon 
her cheek, or in wanton humour lifted the curl- 
ing tresses that hung negligently upon her fore- 
head, whispered nothing in her ear but to-mor- 
row! And every dim object in the distant out- 
line, seemed to have for her a voice of premoni- 
tion! O how welcome to her would have been 
the storm, with its gathering tumults, its mar- 
shalling of clouds, and its sounds of devastation 
and destruction! It would have been music to 
her soul! for it would have effectually relieved 
her from that irksomeness of solitude, that si- 
lent loneliness, which lent redoubled energy to 
thought. 


The Sabbath was a day of unusual solemnity 
in W , for its inhabitants were particularly 
rigid in their attention to even the ordinary or 
dinances of their religion. It was a day of qui- 
etnessand yet there was one to whom that 
thought brought any thing but peace! There was 
one to whom it should have been a day of 
maidenly triumph, of rejoicing, of congratula- 
tion. But not so thought Alice Howard! The 
morrow was her bridal-day; and yet, a deeper 
shade passed over her brow, and, perhaps, a 
tear stole timidly down her cheek, as the me- 
mory of it came across her mind—but sha 
breathed a sigh of pious resignation to her fate, 
as a tall form appeared suddenly at her side, * 
and kissed away the fright occasioned by his ‘in- 
trusion, 

** Alice,’ tenderly inquired her lover, ** why 
so sad~always so unhappy? Has the prospect 
of our union aught in it so painful that you 
should deprecate its approach ?’’ and he pressed 
her hand affectionately in his. She replied not; 
but with a look beaming with expression, she 
looked up titmidly in his face. 

‘*] know what you would say,”’ he continued, 
playfully patting her cheek, ‘* But is it not fool. 
ish, Alice, to be disturbed by such unfounded 
and superstitious feelings? Do not suffer your- 
self,’ he earnestly added, ‘‘ to be thus imposed 
upon by the fanciful conjurations of your own 
imagination! Or can you believe me capable of 
acting falsely?’’ 

‘* No! no! no!’? she rapidly uttered; ‘* but I 
know that something tells me we shall never be 
united! That you will never, never be mine!"” 
and the tender-hearted and superstitious girl hid 
her face in her lover’s bosom, 

‘* Alice! Alice!’ he soothingly replied, ** far 
be it from me to say that mankind’ hath never 
been visited by tokens of the future; but is it not 
impious,” he subjoined, ** to arrogate to oum 
selves, poor sinful creatures, a gift that God has 











vouchsafed to none but saints and the apos- 
tles ?’’ 
*¢ T know it! I know it!’’ 


she weepingly ex- 
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The song of praise never ascended from 
purer hearts, or more sincere, than were assem- 
bled upon this Sabbath, and on this occasion, 
within the open doors of the house of God. It 
was rarely, indeed, among the simple inhabit- 
ants of W » that the hand of Death visited 
other than the aged or infirm, the stricken in 
years, and full of glory. It was rarely that the 
light step of the maiden, blooming in all the 
freshness of early life, or the flushed cheek of 
manhood, busy with the pospect of a long ex- 
istence—it was rarely that they were arrested 
by his approach! That the middle aged had been 
obliged to pause in their career of usefulness, 
the bright eye dimmed, or the warm throbbing 
bosom silenced amid the circle of their endear- 
ments. And when, per chance, the hoary head 
had been left in quiet to its repose, though the 
new made grave, and the seat now vacant at 
the cheerful board, or at the blazing hearth, and 
the want of the many little services which to 
the living they had been habituated to perform; 
though all these smote upon their remembran- 
ces, and told the accustomed tale of mortality, 
still they felt that the days of the departed had 
been numbered in his weakness, and that he had 
gone down to the narrow house in peace, and 
with the hope of one ** willing rather to be ab- 
sent from the body, and to be present with the 
Lord.’] (Cor. 2. v. 3.) But mow the triumphing 
angel had passed, and one on whom all hearts 
doated, for whom unnumbered affections had 
been treasured up, (alas! to be outpoured in use- 
» less lamentations)—the destroying angel had 

passed, and the young, the beloved Henry Bran- 
ton, lay numbered with the dead! 

It was a beautiful Sabbath, that one of mourn- 
ing in W——. The cloudless sky, and the clear, 
warm sun, that shone immeasurable splendour, 
would have gladdened the hearts of many a true 
Christian, and warmed it with feelings of thank- 
fulness and love towards the beneficent Author 
of all Good: but the dark mantle of sorrow had 
been cast over many a bosom, and the voice of 
smothered grief, or of pious submission, was 
alone to be heard throughout the smiling pre- 
cincts of that valley. Aye, many an ‘aching 
void’ was there, that time might in vain hope to 
fill; and many a thought, too, that for once re- 
belled against controul, as the bright anticipa- 
tions of yesterday were brought into contrast 
by the gathering group that now darkened with 
the emblems of sorrow the front of the minister’s 
house. Even the little children grew silent and 
reserved in their playfulness, and looked wist- 
fully up into their parents’ faces, as if they, too, 
might comprehend the extent of their bereave- 
ment, 

But there was one to whom the full bitterness 
of that moment was all her own! He for 
whom she had mainly lived, bad hoped, and 
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would have died whom, next to her 

and her parent, she loved, with ali the deep 
fondness of a trusting soul, unchangeable and 
fixed on one whose faith it deemed impeccable! 
Where was he now? Could he loiter thus while 
his bride awaited him? Had the green fields 
aught for him dearer than the partner he had 
chosen? The wild rose, the lily, the violet, all, 
all the sweet flowers of the forest, were they 
sweeter to him than the love of that one tender, 
confiding bosom? Alas! she might have hoped, 
she might have vainly taught despair be still, 
and fancied that the grave was mot for one 
so young, so beautiful! But hark! the deep, 
sullen tones of yonder iron-tongued megsenger! 
Ha! brings it no recollection of the past? Poor, 
innocent, broken spirit,—Earth, earth is not for 
thee! and life, and its frail enjoyments, they can- 
not long be thine! 


Silence was in the house of death. The little 
parlor with its simple furniture, betraying to no 
curious eye the useless paraphernalia of modern 
elegance, was filled with a crowd of weeping 
witnesses to the faith of him who now lay a cold 
covering of earth before them. The proud, the 
great, the mighty—-Aye! ye may be borne in state- 
ly pomp, to the mausoleums of your fathers! A 
long train of cold, heartless, calculating ones at- 
tend you to your splendid sepulchres! Tell me 
is your beds more soft! Speak! are your slum 
bers sweeter? O pride! OQ Mammon! One spark 
of the hope which !it up those dying features; 
and ye were blessed indeed! 


Silence is in the house of death! and gazing 
upon that loneless cheek—that cheek, but yes- 
terday, burning with all the warm emotions of 
manhood—there stands a solitary one. It is the 
stricken, the broken hearted! Her brow isstill. 
Her eye is tearless. Suffering has denied to her 
the assuaging torrent: her grief is the deep, slow, 
hidden, burning of the soul, that withereth in its 
growth the plant of life, and drieth up the foun- 
tain of existence! She is calm, but her’s is the 
composure of despair! Another form has arise, 
and now the clear subdued tones of the gospel 
minister is heard, pouring forth from the sacred 
volume its streams of consolation: —“The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be 
the name of the Lord!’’ 

* & e ® o * id 


A few months had searcely elapsed when an- 
other procession was seen slowly emerging frow 
amid the trees of the village church-yard, an 
shortly afterwards was placed by the side of 
Henry Branton’s, a plain, white, stone, with the 
simple inscription-—‘‘ Here lieth in peace, the re 
mains of THE MINISTER’S DAUGHTER. 

SENEX. 


ial 


TxeE perusal of books of sentiment, and of 
descriptive poetry, and the frequent survey 
of natural scenery, with a certain degree ° 
feeling and fancy, must have a most bene 
cial effect upon the imagination and the heart 
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Bidter.—The Journal des Connaissances Usu- 
elles gives an account of the means used in the 
canton d’Issigny to procure excellent butter in 
winter. ‘The cows are warmly clothed, so as to 
cause them to calve in the autumn, as it is found 
that the milk, after this process of nature at that 
time, becomes more abundant and richer in quan- 
tity; and during the severest weather in the win- 
ter, they were constantly kept clothed, and fed 
ia the open air, as the taste of the butter is said 
to be much injured by confinement in the stable. 
The butter of this district is superior to any other 
on the continent. 

en 


Animealised Bread.—A new kind of bread, 
called pain animalise, is now manufactured in 
Paris. It having been found that the gelatine 
of bones, used for soups, was exceedingly nutri- 
tious, it was imagined that if this gelatine could 
be introduced into bread from potato flour, which 
is very much less nutritious than wheaten flour, 
the former would be equally pleasant, and even 
more nutritive than wheaten bread. ‘The experi- 
ment has been tried with great success; and 
beautiful loaves of bread, made in this way, are 
now sold in Paris.at a much lower price than 
bread from wheat flour. The gelatine is so pu- 
riied as to impart no unpleasant flavour; and 
the potato bread, thus manuiactured, is as agree- 
able as itis wholesome. As a cheap, nutritious, 
and useful article of food for the poor, the potato 
bread thus made is unequalled. A large quanti- 
ty of the biscuit sent out with the African expe- 
dition was prepared im this manner. 

— 


New Mepicine.—M. Leroux, an apothecary 
of Vitry le Francais, has extracted froin the 
bark of the willow a new substance, to which he 
has given the name of salicine; and which he 
has found to be a powerful febrifuge. A com- 
mittee of the French Academy, to whom M. 
Leroux’s discovery was submitted for considera- 
tion, have pronounced most favorably with re- 
spect toit, They say that its medical properties 
are singularly energetic, and that it may be ad- 
vantageously substituted for quinine. M. Majen- 
die administered eighteen grains in a day, in 
three doses of six grains each, and that quanti- 
ty sufficed to remove intermittent fever, without 
any return, Experiments have also been made 
in the various hospitals of Paris, especially at 
L’Hotel Dieu and La Charite; and it has always 
been found that eighteen, or at most twenty- 
four grains, administered in doses of six grains 
each, have been sufficient to prevent the return 
ofa fit. lt appears, therefore, that the quantity 
of salicine necessary for that purpose is smaller 
than the quantity of quinine. 


FSO 


Sepative Errecrs oF TKE SPIDER’s 
Wss.—The web of the black spider has receiv- 
ed commendation from many respectable sour- 
ces, as a sedative agent, capable of calming, 
with peculiar ease and certainty, morbid excita- 
bility of the cerebral and nervous systems. It 
was lately administered in the case of an intel- 
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ligent young man, who, after consiiiiing, by his 
own report, three quarts of brandy in thirty-six 
hours, fell into a state of tremulent excitation, so 
excessive that he was incapable of keeping a re- 
cumbent or even a sitting posture for more than 
a minute, but paced his chamber with a ceasless 
step.or two days and nights. He was not delirious; 
on the contrary, his conversation was rational, 
though hurried and vehement. But he was so 
far under the influence of spectral hallucination, 
that if he closed his eyes for a moment, day or 
night, he was instantly visited by a host of phan- 
toms of frightful aspect; hence chiefly his aver- 
sion to lie down, or make any voluntary effort 
to sleep. This patient took opium, with cam- 
phor, and black drop, at intervals, and in full 
doses, unti! the quantum of opiate approached 
the utmost limit of probable safe administration, 
without even partial relief of constitutional irri- 
tation, or any apparent proneness to sleep.— 
The tremulent excitement kept unabated for 24 
hours, the second night passed in constant vigi- 
lance, locomotion, and mental excitement, and 
it seemed probable that excitation so intensely 
protracted, and unremitting, must soon lapse into 
delirium or convulsions. At this time, the morn- 
ing of the third day (the second of my atten- 
dance) he began the use of the fresh web in 
pills of five grains every hour. Its effect was 
prompt and unequivical. The patient spoke em- 
phatically, both the first and second day, of the 
soothing influence produced by the pills. He 
was not at the time imformed of their composi- 
tion.— Abridged from the Medical Gaz. 
ee 

A surgeon, named Desplats, was, about six 
months since, condemned by default to several 
years imprisonment, for maiming conscripts, in 
order ro render them unfit for miltary service.— 
Having recently surrendered himself to take his 
trial, he appeared on Saturday before the Court 
of Assize, charged with having inflicted severe 
wounds, and as being guilty of swindling. It re- 
sulted from the evidence, and from the confes- 
sion of the prisoner, that when the young men 
were drawn for the conscription, he promised, 
for a pecuniary compensation, so to maim them 
as to produce a sufficient ground of exemption; 
and he accordingly made certain incisions 
through the flexor tendons of the fingers, which 
would prevent the indviduals thus maimed from 
pulling the trigger of a musket. The evidence 
ofa surgeon named Denis went to show that 
these wounds might have proved mortal. 

It appeared that on the 5th of August, 1823, 
during the proceedings of the Council of Revi- 
sion, four young conscripts were remarked as 
having the same grounds of exemption. Al! 
four were affected by an inflammatory swelling of 
the scrotum, with echymosis.; They described 
the malady as hydrocele, which originated from 
a blow. The inspecting surgeon ascertained, by 
attentive examination, that the wounds were 
nothing but burns produced by the application 
of the caustic to the scrotum, The men became 





seriously ill, and, on inquiry, the authorities dis- 
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covered that Desplats was the author of the 
mischief. 

The prisoner was declared guilty, and senten- 
ced to five years imprisonment and the pillory. 

—— 
EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 

Ir is the universal attention paid to the edu- 
cation, and in the number of academical foun- 
dations, the Americans exhibit a public spirit 
with which we are proud to claim kindred. ‘The 
great body of the people are, as regards the ru- 
diments of knowledge, far in advance of the 
English. All can read and write; and to give 
his children an education, is the first concern of 
every parent. The oldest college in the United 
States, is Harvard College, at Cambridge, in 
Massachusetts, founded in ‘1638, only eighteen 
years after the first settlement at Plymouth. 
Yale College was founded in 1700. Besides these 
there are, in the Union, about fifty Colleges 
authorised to confer degrees. , The number of 
benevolent and religious institutions in America 
supported by voluntary contributions, is alrnost 
incalculable.—Their Bible Societies, Missionary 
Societies, Prison Discipline Societies, Peniten- 
tiaries, Asylums, &c. are the noble results and 
evidences of a public spirit, an enlightened phi- 
lanthropy, and a religious zeal, which certainly 
cah find a parallel only in the parent country.— 
Eclectic Review. 

ae oem 


LONDON POLICE. 


About a month since, a man named Dando, 
was brought up to Union Hall, on the charge of 
entering a coffee shop, and devouring at a sin- 
gle meal three pounds of animal food, besides a 
half quarterh loaf, sundry fresh eggs, and wash- 
ing down the whole with upwards of a dozen 
cups of coffee, for which he refused to pay. He 
was committed to Brixton Jail, His term of 
imprisonment having expired, on Saturday, he 
came up to town, and had not been many hours 
at large before he was given into custody again, 
and yesterday he was brought before Mr. Cham- 
bers on the following charge:—Mrs. Hennell 
stated that she kept an oyster shop, and that on 
Saturday the prisoner walked in, and asked to 
have some natives opened for him. Having eaten 
a dozen first to try them, he asked for a half 
quartern loaf, and cut away until he did not leave 
a morsel, and with the loaf actually got through 
thirteen dozen of oysters. Before he had finish- 
ed the repast, Mrs. Hennell was compelled to 
employ another oyster opener besides herself, the 
customer bolted them at so rapidarate. He 
was talking about having another dozen, but Mrs. 
Hennel advised him not, saying that he would get 
ill if he eat so many at one time. ‘‘Bless your 
soul,’? exclaimed Dando, ‘‘if I was to eat twice 
as many oysters, they wouldn’t hurt me a bit— 
I took a fancy to them, for I have not touched 
one for the last month; however, added he, ‘‘{ 
don’t think I’?li have any more this time, and 
now, Ma’am, let me have some of your ginger 
beer, for it is good for the wind on the stomach.”’ 

Mrs. Hennell opened a bottle, and he drank it 
off; in fine, he drank five bottles in quick suc- 
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cession; and then said that he had no money 
He was making preparations to leave the shop, 
when he was given into custody. Daring the 
statement of the charge, Dando stood grinning 
at the bar, and at its conclusion, with the great- 
est effronteryexclaimed. ‘I was very ‘pickish,’ 
your worship, after living on the jail allowance 
so long, and I thought I would treat myself to 
an oyster.’’ It was stated that previously to the 
prisoner’s going to Mrs. Hennell’s he had called 
at another shop in the neighbourhood, and had 
as many oysters and bread and butter as amount- 
ed to 4s 6d, for which he did not pay. The 
shop keeper kicked him out of the house. He 
was committed for three months. 
—aceselivaidinies 

TO REMOVE WATER-SPOTS FROM BLACK CRAPE VEILS. 

Ir adrop of water falls upon black transparent 
es it immediately turns it white, leaving a 
disiguring mark. ‘To remove this, spread the 
veil on a table, laying smoothly under the stain s 
piece of old black silk. Then dip a camel’s hair 
pencil into some good writing ink and wet the 
white spot with it. Immediately, (and before the 
ink has time to dry) wipe it off with an old piece 
of canton crape or something of a similar soft 
texture, taking care to rub it cross-ways of the 
crape. This process will cause the water-stain 
entirely to disappear, and unless the ink is al- 
lowed to dry before it is wiped off, no mark will 
be seen on the place. 


———___ 

Bengal is enclosed on many parts by natural 
boundaries, which are nearly impassable; and 
would of itself continue a large, rich, and pow- 
erful state. The whole of the north side, from 
Assam westward, is fenced in by a vegetable 
wall of the most formidable character, and 
which is a far better defence, should a defence 
in that quarter be necessary, than the wall of 
China, or any other rampart thrown up by hv- 
man art; and even here it has this advantage, 
that it is reared without labour, and contains 
in itself the principle of its own repair and con- 
tinuance. ‘This natural rampart consists of a 
belt of moist and-extremely fertile alluvial land, 
formed by the debris of the northern mountains; 
and the humidity of those mountains, which 
is retained and gradually given out by the soil 
in perpetual springs, keeps the powers of vege- 
tation in great and incessant action. The con- 
sequence is, a degree of productiveness, of 
which there is hardily any where a similar ex- 
ample. Trees of the largest dimensions, and 
laid together with climbing plants, extend over 
the whole; but, with all their size and vigour, 
they are not able to exhaust the powers of the 
soil and the climate; for the very grass which 
springs up between them, and which is more 
thickly sowed than wheat in England, emulates 
a forest. This formidable plant, to which the 
natives give the name of Augesh grass, rises to 
the height of thirty feet, with a stem nearly 
three inches in diameter, and is hardly permea- 
ble by the impenetrable hides and heavy masses 
of the elephant and rhinoceros; and, therefore, 
a complete barrier against human beings.— P%¢- 
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TALES OF THE PILLOW. 
LANDERMAN. 


¢* What man is this, who to the front of war 
Bareheaded offers thus his naked life? 
teplete with power he is, and terrible.” — Southey. 

‘Though not subject to the ills of mortality,’’ 
said the Fairy Pulvinarato her beloved Mira, 
‘‘our race feel intensely the pleasures of nature. 
The breeze impregnated with the incense of 
spring—the wild flower bloooming alone in the 
fosest—-and the river’s murmur, are instruments 
of music of deepest tones as we flit over earth’s 
wide surface,’” 

This address of the fairy was interrupted by 
strains so soothingly melancholy and plaintive, 
that Mira felt the thrilling influence. ‘The fairy 
saw her emotion and smiled; but while smiling, 
pointed her golden sceptre towards a mountain 
vale, over Which mists hung heavy and black. 
A wind rose—the dense vapor curled before the 
tempest. The storm was but for a moment, 
and all was calm, clear sun-light. 

A country spread on the far distance, over 
which the hand of industry and taste seemed to 
have combined to render charming to view,— 
The cottages of a happy people stretched a de- 
lightful fringe along a winding river. 

‘‘ Behold that mansion seated amid fields, 
meadows, pastures, orchards and gardens,”’ said 
the fairy—‘*That house is the centre of wealth. 
The inmates are plain and simple children of 
the harvest field.’’ 

The mansion in fancy seemed to come near 
and more near. It was evening; and summer 
shed its rich lustre over the fields. Before the 
door of the mansion appeared a man and woman 
in middle life, seated beneath an aged tree; be- 
side them sat a young female, their daughter.— 
Fair, sweet, and affectionate, she drank the 
smiles of her parents. To join the little group 
two men appeared. One was advanced to the 
early gray of human life; his face was sinister, 
though his address was apparently friendly.— 
The second had not yet reached the meridian 
of life. His form large and powerful; his ad- 
dress insinuating, though in his eye sat a frown 
from which Mira shrunk. 

The scene changed: The mantle of darkness 
enwrapped the earth; the father, mother, and 
daughter had retired; as had all the busy inha- 
bitants of the valley, except the fell prowler, 
who only sleeps in light. 

The fairy touched the eyes of Mira with her 
sceptre wand, and amid the thick gloom two 
men approached the mansion. Their dress was 
that of the savage of the wilderness. They ad- 
vanced in silence. All was still and quiet in the 
devoted house. The door was burst; the parents 
rose at the sound, named their child their 
voices were lost indeath. The child, in terror, 
ran she knew not whither, and in a moment 
vanisued from the almost equally distracted gaze 
of Mira. 

“This picture is laid before thee, Mira, to 
enable thee to understand the tale [ am now. to 
relate. See that exulting savage.”’ 
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Mira turned her eye upon the face—it was 
that of the man who drank the hospitable cup a 
few hours before. 

‘* Thou art shocked, Mira, but await the end. 
That man exults: he is the inheritor -of that fair 
domain, when the parent and child are gone.— 
The parents are in the sleep of death; and ‘the 
feeble child cannot escape,’ says the murderer.’’ 

Here Mira was transfixed with horror. The 
elder of the two destroyers appeared dragging 
the trembling lamb. The writhing victim and 
her captors merged into the darkness and were 
gone. : 
** Let me recal thy mind back to years long 
past. Inthe early age of civilized habitation, 
when the children of Europe crossed the im- 
mense deep, and when their voices were first 
heard in the then unbroken woods of western 
Pennsylvania, one of my subjects followed over 
the ocean surface an orphan German boy. Thou 
must see a heart of purity, august queen, said 
my assistant genii. I flew on wings of wind—I 
found the youth reposing under an oak on that 
stream now Called the Schuylkill. I looked into 
his heart. He is mine, said I: and for years I 
followed the footsteps and cheered the pillow of 
Landerman. His limbs and heart expanded.— 
His strength and step were those of the lion in 
his power. His arm and eye were steady, for 
the heart of Landerman knew no fear. Among 
the western warriors none was so distinguished 
for watchful daring as Felix Landerman. His 
very soul sought useful employment, and when 
not guarding the dwelling of his employer, Felix 
was in the field of labour. His employer was 
rich; and the fine form of Felix, and his still 
finer heart, made him the husband of an only 
daughter, and the heir of her parents. In their 
early years intimacy, not friendship—their hearts 
were too unlike—subsisted between Landerman 
and the father of Mat Wiall. Landerman was 
tich, and his only child and daughter was sought 
for by young Wiall. They were cousins, and if 
Maria was removed, Mat. was heir by law to 
Landerman. Maria shrunk, as would a rose be- 
fore the wintry blast, from the dark eye of her 
cousin. She met, loved, and was beloved hy 
Ellison Warr; a man who deserved to live atina 
same time, and to be the friend of Landerman. 
Maria and Ellison were united; and hate, fell, 
silent and smothered, rose in the heart of Mat 
Wiall. To meet either Landerman or Warr 
was death, and Wiall sought safer means of 


; Vengeance, and a safer road to a fortune his 
j heart hungered to possess. 


He smiled on and 
congratulated the new married pair, became 
obseqious to his uncle, and lulled. all.suspicion 
afloat. Guilt and fear only are the parents of 
suspicion, | 

The voice of war was heard, and Landerman, 
though already in. the wane of life, sought the 
forest of danger. He and his nephew Wialt 
were two of a party sent to scour the woods.— 
When the party reached.one of the streams of 
Susquehanna, they divided into pairs, and Lan- 








derman and Wiall were together. They reached 
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a narrow, but deepand rapid stream, over which 
Landerman led the way on a fallen tree. ‘‘Now 
ig my time,’’ inwardly thought Wiall, and his 
uncle fell, severely wounded, into the current. 
Wiall flew backwards from the view of his work, 
and reported the death of Landerman from a 
savage hand. The tale was probable, and be- 
heved. 

Landerman, though desperately, was not mor- 
tally wounded; and falling into the margin of 
the stream, was saved from suffocation. ‘Ihe 
strong love of life gave him strength to convul- 
sively spring to the bank on which he feil. In 
iailing he caught a fiend glance from the oppo- 
site shore. Lord of hosts,” he faintly ex- 
claimed, ‘‘my nephew,’’ and sunk to insensibili- 
ty. it-was the glaring last look of Wiall which 
met the view of the wounded man. ‘ He is 
gone and safe,”’ burst from the miscreant. 

Through this night | watched the victim, and 
amid the dews and gloom of night in a hemlock 
forest, I saw returning life and reason. Morn- 
ing came, and before the sun rose arrived at the 
spot four Indians. They found, pitied, and pro- 
tected their prisoner. His wounds were dressed 
ond healed, but years of captivity followed be- 
fore Landertoan could escape, and in those years 
civanguish, the fate of his daughier and little 
gtanc daughter was hid from the eye and heart 
of Landerman. 

He made even the Indians his friends, and 
Jearning their language, related his story to a 
chef. The chief beard the tale and replied— 

‘+ Thou desirest to return to thy daughter, and 
return thou shalt.’’ 

And in a few days, well armed, Landerman 
was speetiig his painful way through the tan- 
gled woeds towards ns once delightful home. 
He rose to a mountain-top, the view of his dis- 
tunt valley lay far below. He paused a mo- 
ment, and then sought a fountain and resting 
place for the nighi. Care, health, and age, alt 
marked his face as he reached one of those pel- 
lucid streams, distilled by a Supreme band from 
the bosom of the mountain. Weary and thirsty 
he tasted the pure draught, and sat down. 

«To-morrow evening | may see my chil- 
dren.”’ 

A thovght that he might have no children 
crossed his heart. A tear s‘arted, which was 
sternly dashed away. I looked into his heart, 
and saw the fine afiectiors of nature struggling 
with the remembrance of foul ingratitude. His 
eye glanced on the rising moon. His soul be- 
came calm as he opened his knapsack and tast- 
ed some dried venison. 

Though in the advance of the season the air 
was bland and mild, and the old ranger soon 
found a bed by the side of a fallen tree, amid 
beach and oak leaves. He was soon wrapt in 
sleep, but the images of his Mira and his flaxen- 
headed Catharine were before him. He in 
thought opened his arms to receive them— 
awoke, and felt the moon beams falling between 
the trembling leaves. He was again in slumber, 
and before him appeared his blood-stained 
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nephew; the fierce glance of the injured warrior 
knit his brow—revenge, as a dark cloud, passed 
over his pale visage—but, like a cloud, it passed, 
and, like the orb which beamed upon him, all 
was soft and tranquil light. 


Morning approached. It was a morning in 
November. The yellow and gray streaks of 
dawn were contending with the silver gleams of 
moonlight. The moon, full orbed, was sinking 
behind the western mountains. The time-strick- 
en ranger hailed the coming day ; he rose, and 
was in the act of shouldering his piece and knap. 
sack, when the sound of indistinct human voices 
met’ his ear. With the rapidity of youth, ‘he 
darted into a thicket of laurel, and placing 
himself behind a very large tree, his powerful 
blue eyes flashing the fire of a tyger. His place 
of concealment was not more than ten steps 
from the feuntain, but the closeness of the lau- 
rel thicket was an efiectual cover. He was 
scarcely quiet when three persons made their 
appearance. ‘Two were men on foot, coming 
from the east, and between them, on horseback, 
a most lovely girl. Her garments torn, and feet 
beund to the saddle girth. 

The men were painted, and in the garb of In- 
dians, but their lenguage soon discovered their 
nation. Their aspect, indeed, was most fero- 
ciously savage. The sweetly pleading face of 
the child, for she was yet a child, would have 
won on actual Indian—with her present con- 
ductors her tears had no moving effect. Arrived 
at the spring, they, however, loosed her, and 
rather dragged her from the horse. Though 
terrified, lamed, and stiffened by ili treatment, 
she rushed to the spring, and quaffed the pure 
aliment for which her heart seemed to burn. 
The most brutal of the strangers waved his 
hand for her to sit down bya tree. To the tree 
she went, but fell on her knees, and was soon 
engaged in earnest prayer. The villains neither 
heard nor heeded her distress or her appeal, but 
both were seen and heard. 

Raising his piece, the younger and most ath- 
letic of the savages levelled it on the girl, whose 
back was towards him, whilst grumbling, ‘* By 
, Lauderman’s estate is mine.”’ ‘The act ot 
murder was stayed by the other, who stepped 
forward, and raising the rifle, observed, “ For 
God’s sake stop.’? The voice was feeble and 
interrupted, and the whole frame of the old man 
trembled as Wiall fixed upon him a glance | 
never have seen equalled. Gnashing with rage, 
he set down the rifle by a tree, and drawing his 
knife, made a giant plunge upon his companion, 
exclaiming, ‘*take that, Kinker.”’ Roused by 
the impending danger, Kinker skilfully threw 
himseif backwards, and Wiall rolled over him, 
and was grappled by the old man. The contest 
was unequal and brief—superior strength and 
youth prevailed, and Kinker sunk under his 
dreadful foe. Securing the arms of his prisoner 
under his knees, Wiall sat a picture of rage 
which no beast of prey could imitate. ‘* Take 
that from Mat Wiall, Carl, it. will pay for your 





| last night’s work,”? and a sharp and broad knife 
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lashed ready to drink the: life-blood of the pros- 
ate wretch. His death scream, loud and 
piercing , was lost and silenced by another 
voice, which seemed to rend the foliage of the 
valley. The arm of Wiall was arrested, and he 
turned a gaze of horror towards the place from 
whence came: 

«Behold, Landerman !—Behold your uncle, 
Mat Wiall.”’ On the verge of the thicket, and 
raised to terrific stature by the rock on which 


he stood, appeared the old hunter. A breeze of 


wind at the moment threw back his white hair, 
and gave to his pale but expressive countenance 
asomething most appalling. Upon Wiall the 
eflect was terrible. The Angel of Vengeance 
stood before him—his whole frame was render- 
ed stiff from extreme terror, ‘* Look at Lan- 
derman,’’ Once more trembled along the forest. 
They were sounds the death knell of Wiall. 
They were followed by the flash of the rifle, and 
his head was pierced by an unerring ball. 

Without moving a fibre, the lifeless body fell, 
and the impure blood mingled with and stained 
the mountain stream. 

‘“ Move a hand or a foot and you follow 
Wiall,’? said the dreadful Landerman, as he 
eprang forward seizing Kinker by the hair and 
dashing him to the earth. The terror-stricken 
Kinker made no resistance, but begged his life. 
“Your life is safe from me, Charles Kinker— 
your pleading for my child has saved your own 
blood from my hand.’’ Landerman then com- 
pelled Kinker to mount the horse, and then, 
binding his legs and hands, turned to the poor 
distracted girl, who beheld the whole scene with 
horror indescribable. She was folded to a warm 
bosom. ‘** My chiid, the child of my child,’’ he 
sobbed, ** my little Catherine, is it thus I find 


thee.’ The stern flashes of his eye were ex- 


tinguished by tears. The breathings of Cathe- 
tine were convulsive—but as her grandfather 
bathed her burning temples with the cool and 
pure element, she slowly recovered, and look- 
ing her protector in the face, exclaimed, ‘* It is 
ny Grandpa.’? As soon as she was able to pro- 
ceed, Landerman placed her behind Kinker, 
ordering him on peril of instant death to guide 
them to the nearest settlement. Then. seizing 
the bridle in his own hand, the party set out. 

ln about an hour and a half an opening ap- 
peared, and they reached an outpost. There 
was some danger in approaching within shot, as 
both the men had the appearance of Indians; but 
Landerman hailed, made known who he was, and 
was received. So the commander at the fort, 
and several of the militia men to whom he was 
known, and his presence, after being for years 
considered dead, excited delight and wonder. 
‘After the moment of meeting was over, and the 
trembling girl placed in the care of a decent wo- 
man in the fort. Landerman answered the ques- 
tion, **who is this?” in his own way. Without 
Speaking a word he unloosed the feet of Kinker, 
pulled him from the horse, turning his haggard 
fice to the Captian and his men. 

“Charles Kinker!’’ came from several mouths. 
40* 





**Yes!” at length, bitterly, said Landermann, 
‘and I have left the corpse of Mat Wiall, dis- 
guised in the same manner, in. the Whiteoak- 
spring. 

There was no time for more words. Every 
eye was turned to a young and armed man, who 
rode up in most violent agitatioa. With difficul- 
ty he informed Captain Bovart, that in the night 
before, the family of Elison Warr, had been sur- 
prised by savages, and that the husband and 
wife of the narrator, ‘‘either murdered or made 
prisoners.”’ 

‘‘Landerman now advanced, and looking the 
young man in the face, had his scrutiny returred. 
‘It is Felix Landerman.”’ 

‘Oh John Willstadt, thy reward awaits thee— 
thy Catharine, and my Catharine lives, but 
Wiilstadt, who-is this?’’ 

**Heaven and earth,’’ exclaimed the wonder- 
stricken warrior, Carl Kinker; * but where is 
Matt Wiall?” 

‘* His blood,’’ replied Landerman, ‘‘ is float- 
ing down the Susquehanna.”’ 

The eye of Wildstadt assumed an expression 
of indescribable rage; his lip and every limb qui- 
vered as he regarded Kinker. A moment of si- 
lence and suspense was followed by fearful ac- 
tion. With the speed of an arrow Wildstadt was 
on his fect from his horse, and the next motion 
sent a ball through Kinker, who groaned and 
fell. 

The wound was mortal, but he lived to speak 
an acknowledgment of his guilt, and to even 
thank Wildstadt. 

“TY am saved from——Oh!’’ were his last 
words. 

The times.were those of war and violence, 
and had it been in days of law and peace, the 
punishment of Wiallt and Kinker was just. The 
remains of Ellison and Mira Warr, were wept 
over, and laid in the tomb by their father. Ca- 
tharine. Warr became Catharine Wildstadt, and 
the house of Landerman again saw a prosper- 
ous family. The good old hunter lived to dan- 
die his great grand children’s children on his 
knee, and many ig the evening their little eyes 


were closed whilst listening to the tales of for- . 


mer days. 
MARK BANCROFT. 
—»—— 

Forrest TrexEs.—No stranger of intelligence 
or observation could pass through Ohio, with- 
out noting the uncommon beauty and variety of 
our forest trees. Our climate is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to-their. growth and development. Many, 
which are natives of the north and south, have 
been introduced, and are easily accelimated.— 


It is to be hoped, a due regard will be paid to 


variety, if we succeed in obtaining a public 
square. The Magnolia and Pride of India, of 
the south, and the Elms of the north, would 
look beautifully in contrast with the huge syca:,. 
more: of the west.—Cin. Amer. 
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SCHOOL 
From the Medical Flora of the United States, 
BY C. S. RAFINESQUE. 


GENTIEANA CATESBEL. 


English Name—Catesbian Gentian. 

Vulgar Names—Blue Gentian, Southern Gentian, 
Blue-bells, Bitter-root. 

Genus Gentiana—Calix campanulate four or five 
cleft, segmauts unequal. Corolla with a tubular base, 
and a variable limb, with four to fifteen lobes or teeth. 
Stamina five equal, inserted on the tube, not exserted. 
One stipitate Germen oblong, two stigmas sessile or 
with a style. Capsule one celled, two valved, many 
seecied, 

Species G. Catesbei—Stem rough, leaves opposite, 
sessile, ovate lanceolate, subtrinerve, acute, flowers ca- 
pitate; calicinal segments longer thaa the tube; corolla 
tubular, ventricose, plaited, with ten teeth, five alterne 
larger acute, five smaller bifid. 

_ DESCRIPTION—Root perennial, yellowish, branch- 
ing, fleshy, Stem simple, erect, cylindric, rough, one 
or two feet high. Leaves remote, opposite, decustate, 
ovate or lanceolate, entire, slightly trinerve, acute, rough 
in the margin. Flowers subsessile in a crowded ter- 
minal head, of six to twelve, surrounded by an involu- 
crum of four leaves and some lanceolate bracts, often 
some axiliary flowers below the head. Calix with 
segments longer than the base, linear-lanceolate, wne- 
qual, acute, Corolla large two inches long, of a fine 





er 
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azure blue, base short tubular, limb large, plaited, swell. 
ed, tubular, open at the top: border ten cleft; five small. 
er lobes alternating with the others, but opposite to the 
calicinal and stamiha, bifid, acute, ciliate; the five larger 
lobes rounded, acute, entire. Five stamina shorter 
than the corolia, with subulate filaments and sagittate 
anthers. Germen oblong-lanceolate, compressed, stipi- 
tate; style very short, two oblong reflexed stizgmas.— 
Capsule oblong, acute at both ends, one celled, two 
valved, many small seeds inserted on the valves or a 
longitudinal placenta on each valve. 

LOCALITY—It grows from Carolina to Alabama 
and West Kentucky, in glades and open plains. 

HISTOR Y—This species was long considered as a 
variety of the G. Saponaria of the Northern States; but 
distingnished by Walter and Elliott, and named after 
Catesby, who gave an imperfect figure of it long before. 
It is one of*our best native medical Gentians, but we 
have many others; in the Northern States the G. quin. 
queflora is the officinal kind. 

All the Gentians are beautiful plants, more or less 
bitter in the roots or leaves. ‘here are many species 


| in the United States, some of which have only lately 
| been noticed, and many are as yet undescribed. The 


i roila. 
| rope belongs to S. G. Rotularia, having rotated corolla, 
; with five to nine stamina. 





| Genus Gentiana took its name from Gentius, King of 


Ulyria; it gives its name to a large Natural Family, and 
belongs to Pentandria digynia of Linueus, although it 
has often more or less than five stamina, and seldom if 
ever two styles. That genus is a very heterogeneous 
ove, although striking by its habit; but the flowers have 
the peculiarity of being variable inshapes and numbers; 
wherefore many botanists have rationally divided it into 
subgenera, which might be rather deemed Genera.— 
Almost all our species belong to the S. G. Pneumo- 
nanthe, having oblong or tubular corolla, and five stami- 
na, exceptthe G. Crinita, which belongs to S. G. Eu- 
blephis, having 4 stamina and a hypocrateriform ciliated 
W hile the officinal Gentian or G Lutea of Eu- 


All our Gentians are autumnal plants, blossoming very 
late from September to November. They are all orna- 
mental, and would adorn our gardens, where some are 
already introduced. 

QUALITIES—The root has a mucilaginous and 
sweetish taste, followed by an intense bitterness like 
that of the officinal Gentian. It contains Amarine, Ex- 
tractive, Mucilage, Resin, Sugar, Oil, and the princi- 
ple Geniia, which is soluble in water and alcohol, as 
well as all the active parts: the solutions are more bitter 
than the root in substance: no astringency. 

PROPERTIES—Tonic, Sudorific, Antiseptic, Cor- 
yoborant, Cathartic, &c. Itis very little inferior tothe 
officinal Gentian in strength and efficacy; it invigorates 
the stomach, and is very useful in debility of the sto- 
mach and the digestive organs: it increases the appe- 
tite, prevents the acidification of food, enables the sto- 
mach to bear and digest solid food, and thus enrés indi- 
gestion or¥ dyspepsia. It is much usedin the Southern 
States in hectic and nervous fevers, pneumonia, &e., 
acting as a sudorific tonic, It may be used like com- 
mon Gentian in general debility, marasm, hysteria, and 
even gout. Also united to astringents for intermiitents 
and other fevers. The dose is in substance from 10 to 
40 grains, in tincture one fourth of an ounce to one 
ounce, in extract 2 to 8 grains. In large doses the gen- 
tians prove cathartic like #rasera. ‘They enter in all 
digestive pills and preparations. 

There are also seventeen or more varieties of the 
Gentians, native of the United States, which we have 
not room to insert, They are ali medical, although lit. 
tle known as yet. For description of them see the Me- 
dical Flora of the United States. 





If you wish to make friends and preserve their 
friendship, you had better say civil things than 
smart things. 
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WiT AND SENTIMENT. 
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TEMPERANCE.—A Diatocvue. 
Dick—Sambo, your most obseekus. 
Sambo—Dick, very grad to see you; how am 

de family? 

D.—Putty reasonable,I tank you. But Sam- 
bo, you look brack in de face dis morning; any 
ting de matter at home? 

S.—Why, I tell you what, man, dere was a 
great flusterashun at our house. Massa come 
home bery late tudder night. De fust ting we 
no, he tump de toe gen de steps, and he head 
knock de door in. Missy almost fright to det, 
cry out, ‘murder! robber! fire.’ But when Sukey 
bring de candle, dere was massa sprawling on de 
floor and he took for all de world as if he was 
[whispers in Dick’s ear] as Darby sow. 

D.—Ki! you don’t say so, Sambo? 

S.—’ Tis de trute, Dick. Den missy bab him 
take him up, and den we wash him and put him 
to bed; and den missy send for tree ob de ‘I'em- 
perashun Siety, to tell her what she must do— 
And da cum, and tell massa he must jine de Sie- 
ty for it was a pity, as de mortal Shakespear say, 
dat a man should put an inemy in de brain to 
steal away de mout. 

D.—And did your massa jine? 

8.—Yes, Dick, but den it do him no good. 
Ha boy, white man berry unsartin. But come 
close here, Dick, [whispers in his ear. ] 

D,—Ki! youdon’t say so. Ebery night, Sam- 
bo? 

S.--Yes, ebery night! But den you see he 
don’t go into de street, nor to de shop, nor to 
de tabern now. He keep him in de closet on 
de sideboard, ebery night [crooks his elbow and 
mimicks] you may hear it go for two three 
hours, glub, glub, glugity glug. 

D.—High! Sambo, I tell you what, white man 
too cute: he no take de rag off de bush but he 
take de rag bush and all.—Constitutionalist. 





A MEDICINAL ANECDOTE. 

A gentleman of narrow circumstances whose 
health was on the decline, finding that an inge- 
nious physician, occasionally dropped into a cof- 
fee-house that he frequented, not very remote 
from Lincoln’s-Inn, always placed himself vis-a- 
vis the Doctor in the same box, and made many 
indirect efforts to withdraw the Doctor’s atten- 
tion from the newspaper to examine the index of 
his constitution, He at last ventured a bold push 
at once, in the following terms: ‘Doctor,’ said 
ie, I have, for a long time been very far from 
being well, and as I belong to an office, where 
lam obliged to attend every day, the complaints 
[have prove very troublesome to me, and I 
should be glad to remove them.’ The Doctor 
laid down his paper, and regarded his patient 
with a steady eye, while he proceeded: ‘1 have 
but little appetite, and digest what I eat very 
poorly; I have a strange swimming in my head,’ 
&e. In short, after giving the Doctor a full 





quarter of an hour's detail of all his symptoms, | and impunity.” 
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he concluded the state of his case with a direct 
question;—‘Pray Doctor, what shall I take?— 
The Doctor, in the act of resuming his newspa- 
per, gave him the following laconic prescription: 
‘Take; why, take advice!’ 





A lady of great beauty, as far as concerned 
her face, but of very clumsy limbs and waist, 
gave rise to the following jeu d’esprit: 

O nature, was thy plastic hand 
While forming her so hasted, 


That charms unequalled in the land 
Should be so badly waisted? 





Brummel once had his pocket picked in Pail 
Mall of a pretty considerable sum. The pecuni- 
ary loss he bore with his usual philosophy, but 
declared that he would hang, if he could meet 
with them, the ungentlemanly villains who had 
neglected to re-button the flap of his pantaloons, 
and caused him to walk the length of two streets 
with his pocket turned inside out. 





A person who was very fond of poetry, lent 
a volume of poems to a lady; when the lady 
returned the book, he asked her if she did not 
think the figures of the poetry beautiful. ‘They 
are very handy,’ said she, ‘for I was able to see 
by them how many lines I read in a minute.’— 
She had noticed only the figures which denote 
the number of lines. Exquisite taste! 





Beaury.—That quaint old moralist Quarles, 
in his Enchiridion, gives us the following advice: 
—Gaze not on beauty too much, lest it blast thee; 
nor too near, lest it burn thee; if thou love it, 
it disturbes thee; if thou lust after it, it destroys 
thee; if virtue accompany it, it is the heart’s pa- 
radise; if vice asscociate it, it is the soul’s pur- 
gatory; itis the wise man’s bonne-fire, and the 
fool’s furnace. 

Mathematical Wind.—The late professor 
Vance, one morning, (several trees having been 
blown down the night previous) meeting a friend 
in the walks of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
was accosted with ‘how d’ye do, sir? quite a 
blustering wind this.’ ‘Yes,’ answered Vance, 
“tis arare mathematical wind.’ Mathemati- 
cal wind! exclaimed the other, ‘how so!’ ‘Why,’ 
replied Vance, ‘it has extracted a great many 
roots.’ 





Men of gallantry are always loud in declaiming 
against the fair sex as deficient in those virtues 
it is their profligate ambition to deprive them of. 
They corrupt their victims first, and calumniate 
them afterwards. 

Mr. Addison asserts. ** that every honest man 
sets as high a value upon a good name as upon 
life itself, and 1 cannot,” says he, “but think 
that those who privately assault the one would- 


destroy the other, might they do it with secrecy 
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From the Euterpeiad. 


AS THUS 


WE GLIDE. 


COMPOSEDAND ARRANGED BY 


EDWARD ENIGHT. 


In Rowing Time. 





As thus we glide with wind or tide, With sail or oar to 





make the shore, Still the helmsman’s voice we _ hear, Cheer, lads, cheer, 


a 





Cheer, lads, cheer, Cheer, lads, cheer, Cheer, lads, cheer; And 


as the beacon’s. light we view, 





Though the —tempest’s deepen’d hue, 


at al 





Still the helmsman’s voice we hear, 


Con Spirito. 





Calming every anxious fear: 





Cheer, lads, _— cheer, Cheer, lads, —_ cheer, Steady, boys, steady, 


a as 


steady, Steady, boys, 





stea - dy, steady. 


SECOND VERSE. 


The breakers sweep the foaming deep, 
With deaf’ning roar to make the shore ; 
Still the helmsman’s voice we hear, 
Cheer, lads, cheer, 
Cheer, lads, cheer. 
And as we swift and swifter glide, 


The danger over we defied, 
Still we hear the helmsman’s voice, 
Bid ™ creping g heart rejoice ; 
‘heer, lads, cheer, 
hose lads, cheer, 
Steady boys, steady. 
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** Music and Poetry are like—in each 
Are nameless graces, which no rules can reach.”’ 








THE SEPARATION, 
ADDRESSED TO ELLEN, 
There is a blot upon my mind, 
‘There is a pang of woe refined, 
That’s of my soul a part; 
There is a shade on memory 
Of keen and killing agony, 
A dagger in my heart, 
Which o’er my youthful years have cast 
A cloud of sorrow. Ob! the past. 


There is an eye, a hallowed form, 

A gentle bosom wild and warm, 
_ Which I have often met; 

There is a hand I’ve oft caress’d, 

A lip of love as often press’d, 

I never can forget; 

The last lone sand of life shall run 
Ere I forget the memory of that one. 


From childhood thro’ the lingering years 
Of gradual growth, with joys and fears, 
I watceh’d her to that hour 
When beauty blooms in radiant grace 
On woman’s heaven form’d, angel face, 
With its mysterious power; 
J lov’d her with a fervor known 
To poet’s ardent sou! alone. 


How little thought I pride should be 
The source of lasting misery; 
That I should ever know 
The anguish of a stricken heart, 
W hen doom’d with all life loves to part, 
My soul! a waste of woe. 
O, pride—Q, jealousy—you’ve broken 
The vow of faith of love the token. 


We met, but not as we had met 

In happier hours. Her eye was wet, 
Her rosy cheek was pale; 

The silver tone of love was still; 

Bat to each heart went feelings thrill, 
‘That told the tender tale. 

Ob, Heavens! the memory of that scene 

Comes o’er my soul with anguish keen. 


‘l he long embrace, the lingering kiss, 
‘Lie last to me of earthly bliss, 

Was mix’d with misery; 
Hat when my trewbling hand was press’d 
iy hers unto her throbbing breast, 

Oh, then twas agony. 
Each tongue was mate, but mutual eyes 
Pour'd tributes to the sacrifice. 


‘IT here was despair upon each brow, 
And aneuish in each breast. E’en now 


I see ber as she stood; 
I see her hair in ringlets flow 
Uoon ber be ating breast of snow; 


i see the crimson blood 
usa lo her cheek as ivory fair, 
iten leave the paleness of despair. 


J 


va 


\Ve parted, breathed the sad farewell— 
‘That word that doth so often tell 
Ot broken hopes and hearts— 
That word that scvers souls in twain, 
K lights all our bliss, and to love’s chain 
An agony imparts. 
We parted—since that hour undone, 
I’ve been a wretch belov’d by none. 


Years have roll’d on, and I have sought 
To banish from my mind the thought, 
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The memory of that scene; 
Reckless of life, I plunged in vain 
Amid dark dissipation’s train; 

But still the dagger keen 
Was in my heart—the fault my own, 
Why did I blast the heav’n I’d won! 


Yes, I have shunned society, 

Alone in solitude to be, 
A wretch belov’d by none; 

To meditate on hours gone by, 

And o’er the wreck of hope to sigh, 
Of brilliant hopes undone. 

O, Ellen, thou my life hast given 

A tinge of blessed prospects riven. 


My faults, my errors, my distress, 
My wanderings and my waywardness, 
From that one cause have sprung; 

For ne’er one sorrow had oppress’d 

The blissful calm in my young breast, 
Until that hour ’twas wrung, 

By anguish which has left a blight 

Upon the things of life so bright. 


O, how unblest through life to roam, 
In no kind heart to find a home, 

By none lov’d or caress’d; 
In no sweet bosom to repose 
Our keenest cares, our weary woes, 

All lonely and distress’d. 
Yet, Ellen, since that hour we parted, 
None, none have lov’d the broken-hearted. 
I have bow’d down at beauty’t shrine, 
And worship’d woman’s charms divine; 
But none have lov’d a wretch like me, 
Since at thy feet I worship’d thee. 
Adieu! thy memory shall long 
Be cherish’d by the child of song. 

MILFORD BARD. 


TO A STAR. 

Hail beautiful wanderer, child of the sky! 
Thou who look’st down with such complacent eye! 
W hose home is the heavens, whose pathway the light 
That courses the day-god’s illuminons flight! 
W hose language (how peerless!) no art can disclose; 
Like the hectic that sunset flings over the rose: 
And yet, whose deep ulterance what heart can disown, 
And whose eloquence what bosom pervert or dethrone? 
How happy the wretch were, with bliss how endued, 
Could he look on thy tokens nor credit a God, 
Nor feel his own impotence! Yet, thou hast words 
More pleasing, by far, than the music of birds; 
More pure than the snow wreath that sleeps on the 

mountain; 
More deep than the tones of the echoless fountain; 


| More lov’d than the feelings that pleasure e’er cast 
| O’er the hopes of the present, the dreams of the past. 


| Star, star, thou art mighty! 


On earth, or ip air, 


| Thou liqokest on all that is lovely and rare; 


Ev’n nature’s dark mysteries, what are they to thee? 


| And what are the depths of the fathomless sea? 





The depths and their seerets unveil at thy sight, 

And earth and her hidden things spring into light. 

Man boasts of his greatness, and bids thee look down, 
On his palaces, his temples, his castles of stone; 

His towers that mock at thy most piercing ray, 

And burl bold defiance at time and decay: 

Yet, where is his greatness? Tho’ these should engage, 
And the proud superstructure but smile at their rage, 
W here, where is bis greatness, his glory? Alas! 

The hand that had formed it lies low at its base! 


But thou diest not! And the worm and the grave 

Are things that thou canst not have reck’d of; and, save 

When thy glance may bave fall’n on their victims be- 
low, 

Were terrors thou scarcely rememb’redst to know. 
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And man, boasting man!—what hast thou not seen 

Of the pride, and the pomp, and the weakness of men? 
The prayer of the humble—the agony—the call 

Of the desperate, the dying—thou ’st listen’d to all! 
Full oft hast thou hearken’d to promises, frail 

As the breath that had borne them.—And many a tale 
Hath the bright eye of beauty unwittingly told, 

Which the tongue, in its fearfulness, wiil’d to withhold; 
And many a vow hast thou heard, too, that seem’d 
Too warm to be faithless; too strong to be deem’d 

‘The heart’s passing homage, and not the bright token 
Of feelings unchangeable, quenchless, unbroken. 

Aye, many a tale, and full many a tear, 

Hath the stilness of evening pour’d out on thine ear; 
And many a face that look’d smiling and glad, 

Before thee in grief’s pallid semblance was clad! 


When the silence of midnight creeps over the earth, 
And hush’d are the accents of sorrow and mirth; 
When the still voice of nature has sunk to repose, 
And nought but the wild-fow! the quiet abuse; 
When harrowing visions, and thoughts of the dead, 
Like phantoms, flit round the half-slumbering head; 
And shuddering fancy discovers a word 

In each rustling leaf that the night winds have stirred; 
It is then the contemplative mind is abroad, 

To muse on the wonders that deck thine abode! 

It is then thou canst Jull the worn spirit to peace, 
And sooth its rough elements with prospects of bliss! 
To some teach devotion—to others betray 

The nameless and numberless things of a day. 

It is then that, released from life’s baser control, 

A soft-swelling sadness steals over the soul; 

And holy-like feelings, with mystical sway, 

Dispose it for converse with heaven and thee. 


Sad, sad thou look’st, pale one! as if thou hadst known 
All the sorrows that mortals exclusively own! 
As if thou too inheritedst trial and pain, 
And the complicate evils that subjugate man! 
As if thou mightest welcome ev’n death or decay! 
O, would that it were so! for then the dim ray 
Of sympathy might every suffering beguile; 
Ev’n misery, companionship greets with a smile. 
O, would that it were so! for then I might gaze 
With a feeling more fond on thy beautiful face! 
I would call thee my sister, my pet one; and thou 
Shouldst have a/l my heart—for ’tis loneliness now! 
And if troubles should vex me, or cares should await, 
I’d look on thee, loy’d one, and learn to forget! 
SENEX, 
THE PROEHECY.* 
Old Gustavus rose at the peep of dawn, 
With a heart that was joyous and gay, 
And went forth at the call of the hunter’s horn, 
To share in the sports of the day. 


But returned he that evening gloomy and sad, 
No smile on his face was seen; 
And the heart that before was so joyous and glad, 
Was now changed like a fanciful dream. 
‘Oh, Gustavus!” he said, ‘‘my son, 
(While pain his sinews tore, ) 
W hen siuks to rest the glorious’sun, 
Thy father ll be no more.” 
He spoke, and laid him on the bed, 
His weeping son stood by; 
‘¢ Then leave mé, Gustavus,” he said, 
‘*For none must see me die.” 
Then, when the evening breezes sighed, 
Low moaning o’er the lea, 
The prophecy was verified, 
For he had ceased to be. 
LORON. 


* On reading the tradition of the singular death of 


“TO LAURA, 
With her Portrait and Character. 
[FROM THE GARRET. ] 
O thou, the fairest of the fair, the tribute now [ bring 
Is on the golden harp of praise, thy beauties bright to 
sing; 
Deign, lady fair, to list the lay of lyre that hath so lone 
In silence slumber’d, waked again by sorrow’s child of 
song. 
O, in thy large and melting eye there isa light of love 
With which no eye can ere compare, save angei’s eye 
above; 
It speaks without a tongue, and hath a language of its 
own 


tone. 


And yet I would not from thy lip of rich and rosy hue, 

Rob one bright smile, or lovely grace, or nectar’d drop 
of dew; 

For on that smiling lip I’ve seen the graces often play, 

And hung upon its silvered tones that sweetly died 
away. 

Nor would I from thy forehead fair withhold the mee: 
of praise, 

Where oft thy lofty soul is seen clad in its own bright 
rays; 

Like some snow-mantled mount beneath the fair Ita- 
lia’s skies, 

Where lightnings flash, yet all below one beauteous 
summer lies. 


O, thou art wild and giddy, yet thou hast the power 
to be 

All that we love in weman, or in gravity or glee; 

In thy young brilliant soul there is capacity to shine 

In all that’s bright and beauteous here, and all that is 
divine. 

Within thy bosom virtue dwells, that stern and lovely 
pride, 

That dares e’en death, prefer’d to woes that hope and 
heay’n divide; 

That gives to woman all those charms so blissful here 
to scan, 

Without which beauty is but shame, and love a curse 
to man. 

Within thy pure and gentle heart that knows the art t 
feel, 

The sweetest passion lives, that thou’rt too timid to 
reveal; 

Ay, there love lives, in ambush sly, and only peeps 
from eyes 

That spread a sunshine on the soul, and make a Para- 
dise. 

Yes, Laura, thou art all that man might wish to make 
him blest, 

A generous soul, a feeling heart, and pure and guileless 
breast; 


fined, 

Thou art what I would wish should be the race 0! 
womankind. 

Adieu, thou bright and beauteous one, perhaps we mee! 
no more, 

But memory oft shall bring to mind the hours that now 
are 0’er; ; 

And oft in fancy’s musing mood and silent midanight’s 
dream, 

Thou shait again be with me, and thy bright eye on me 
beam. 

Adieu, and if no more we meet on life’s eventful shore, 

O, may we meet in Heay’n above, where parting is 10 
more; 

But not till in the gloomy grave my head shall rest a 
last, 

Shall [ forget thee, or shall fade the memory of the past. 





Gustavus Toro. 


MILFORD BARD. 


? 
Far sweeter than the laughing lip may tell in melting 


A mind too bright for one so fair, for one so young re- | 
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THE SPRING JOURNEY, 


BY BISHOP HEBER. 
) green was the corn as I rode on my way, 
4nd bright were the dews on the blossoms of May, 
And dark was the sycamore’s shade to behold, 
And the oak’s tender leaf was of emerald gold. 


The thrnsh from his holly, the lark from his cloud, 
‘The chorus of rapture sung jovial and loud; 

From the soft vernal sky to the soft grassy ground, 
There was beauty above me, beneath and around. 


The mild summer breeze brought a shower from the hill, 
And yet though it left me all dripping and chill, 

] felt a new pleasure as onward I sped, 

Jo gaze where the rainbow gleam’d broad overhead. 


Oh, such be life’s journey, and such be our skill, 

To lose in its blessings the sense of its ill; 

{hrough sunshine and shower may our progress be even, 
And our tears add a charm to the prospect of Heaven! 


THE THIEF, 
J beg you, good people, draw near, 
My story surpasses belief; 
Yet deign for a moment to hear, 
And assist me to catch a stray thief. 





Have you chanced a fair damsel to meet, 
Adorned like an angel of light; 

Ina robe that flowed down to her feet, 
No snow on the mountains so white? 


Silver flowers bespangled her shoes, 

Amber locks on her shoulders were spread, 
Her waist had a girdle of blue, 

And a beaver plum’d hat had her head. 


Iier steps an impression scarce leave, 
She bounds o’er the meadows so soon; 

Her smile is like Autumn’s clear eve, 
And her louk as serene as the moon. 


She seems to have nothing to blame, 
Deceitless and meek as a dove, 

But there lives not a thief of such fame, 
She has pilfered below and above. 


Her cheek has the blushes of day, 

Her neck has undone the swan’s wing, 
Her breath has the odours of May, 

And her eyes has the dews of the spring: 


She has robbed of its crimson the rose, 
She has dared the carnation to strip, 

As the bee who has plundered them knows, 
And would fain fill his hive at her lip. 


She has stole for her forehead so even, 
All beauty by sea and by land, 

She has all the fine azure of heaven 
Tu the veins of her temple and hand, 


Yes, yes, she has ransacked above, 

She has bezgared both nature and art, 
She has got all we honour and love, 

And from me she has pilfer’d my heart. 


Bring her home, honest friends, bring her home, 
And set her down safe at my door; 

Let her once my companion become, 
And I swear she shali wander no more. 


Bring her home, and Ill give areward, 
Whose value car never be told, 

More precious than all you regard, 
More in worth than a housefull of gold, 


A reward such as none but a dunce, 
Such as none but a madman weuld miss; 
Oh! yes, I will give you, for once, 
From the charmer youbring me—a kiss 
CAROLUS. 
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The Hero’s Farewell io his Native Country. 
And must I from my country part, 
And must I scenes like these forego? 
Oh! "twill burst mine aching heart, 
My country thus to leave thee so. 


Oh, heaven, why hast thou caused this pain, 
And thus my country lose to me? 

Why not rather on the field be slain 
Than, coward-like, my country fice? 


But still I trust there is the time 

My heart shall beat with anxious care, 
Again my country shall be mine, 

Again her battles I shall share. 


My sword no more in eating rust 
Shall pass the live-long day; 
But from its scabbard it shall burst, 
With retribution’s dreadful sway. 
SIGMA. 


THE ANNIVERSARY. 
ADDRESSED TO A LADY. 


It is not trne that masic alone, 

Or a thrilling glance or a touching tone, 
Can memory’s deepest answer call 

From the startied soul upon which they fall. 


For the world has a thousand things beside 
That can waken memory’s sleeping tide; 
And the woods, the rocks, the earth, or sea, 
Or the changing sky, that thing may be. 


There’s a tribute the heart will yield apace, 
When some faded lines we chance to trace; 
While the date of a letter alone hath power 
To call up whole ages of thought in an hour. 


Lady, I cannot but sigh fo think, 

And feel my heart in my bosom sink. 

At thought of the years that to-day have flown 
Since I breathed that it beat for thee alone. 


Thou art changed! Oh, how much art thou changed 
since when 

You blushed at the words which I faltered then; 

And I grieve for the charms which I’ve seen depart, 

Though Time gives to thy face what he steals from thy 
heart. 


And I—I am fickle, and altered too: 

When you varied so often how should I prove true; 
How can I the slave of consistency be, 

When thro’ every caprice I am faithful to thee? 


But the hour wears late while I’m lingering here, ® 

And my lamp’s going out with the last of the year; 

Farewell, till another Time’s tireless wing, 

With jw hopes, and its fears, and its changes, (shall 
ring. 


Farewell! until then ’mid the world I’ll conceal 
W hat ’tis folly to speak of and madness to feel; 
Yet, lady, I fear that, to judge by the past, 

It will find me as foolish and mad as the fast. 


NUTS TO CRACK, 
Reader, if you have ever seen 
A man of bigotry and spleen 
Who was a christian—or a miser 
Whose gold had made him sixpence wiser— 
If you have seen by hook or crook, 
A man who could not boldly look 
Upon your face yet was your friend— 
If you have seen the map to lend, 
More complaisant than be to borrow, 
And afterwards there was no sorraw— 
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If you have seen a man by rule, 

Boast of much Jearning and yet no fool— 

If ever a girl has met your view 

Who studied her mirror and Milton too— 

If you have seen a-flirting wife, 

Who lived with her busband a happy life— 

If you have seen a widow quite funny, 

Whose heart was more tickled with love than money— 

If you’ve e’er seen a widower colder or warmer, 

Who loved the s¢cond as weil as the former— 

If ever you’ve seen second marriage, dear honey, 

‘That was not a matter of moonshine and money— 

If you’ve seen a young man more eager to marry 

Than he who has had the good luck to miscarry— 

If you’ve seen a young woman for better or worse, 

Reason’d out of her notion by reason or force— 

if you’ve seen young or old with the notion to double, 

Who would profit by former experience of trouble— 

If you’ ve seen man or woman with conjugal notions, 

If advised who would utter no angry emotions— 

If you’ve e’er seen a poet whose pocket was full, 

Or that liked the meat less than the horns and the wool— 

If you’ve seen ali of these then I bid you goodbye, 

For the Lord help your noddle, you’ve seea more than [, 

And should you learn more or at court or at college, 

Then I pity your nut that must hold so much knowledge. 
MILFORD BARD, 


TO MISS C. S. Y. 
OF PRINCE GEORGE’S, Mp. 


i “‘rchild ! though now it seems to thee 
So sweet to be by me caressed, 

And fondly seated on my knee 
Thy lips on mine are freely pressed. 


Yet times may come when thou will biush 
To feel thy fingers pressed by mine ; 
And all my blood will wildly rush 
To fill the hand that touches thine. 


For both are young—in childhood thou, 
And I the brow of-youth retain, 

And but awhile we'll scarcely know 
Each other when we meet again. 


\ 
A few brief years and thou wilt bloom 
In all the pride of beauty’s glow, 
And I, perchance, ere this become 
The weary wandering child of woe. 


Remember then, oh happy child, 
W hen smiles and sunshine light thy way, 
Thine early friend who oft beguiled 
Thine hours in childhood’s joyous es ‘ 


ee 


TO A— C—-, 
BY Ss. J. ANDERSON. 


So you sail o’er the seas to old Scotia again! 
To the sand where the shades of the mighty repose, 
Where the warbling of birds fills with music the glen, 
And the woodbine entwines with the thorn and the 
rose. 


Return to thy house! to its bosom returns! 
Return to the scenes of thy childhood and mirth— 
Return to the spot that’s been hallow’d by Burns— 
The birth-place of poets—the pride of the earth. 


The heart of Mid Lothian—of Science the throne, 
Of genius the fortress, the boast of the land! 
Twine the wreath round her temples—the laurels her 
own! 
The crown let her wear, for a Scorr ’s of her band. 


Return to thy home in the pride of thy youth! 
Thou art gay as the lark, and as playful thy joy; 


Return and redeem the first pledge of thy truth— 
Return, and embalm her in wedlock, my boy. 


THE CASKET. 


Ah! Al——k, thy life’s like a bright summer men, 
Or a streamlet that sports adown some happy vale; 

I might envy the lot, but my bosom’s been torn— 
Yet cease! in si/ence—be buried the tale. 

Now the sails are unfurl’d, and the ship quits the shore! 
She leaves me to mourn while she bears you to bliss! 

Farewell! fram he depth of my heart, fare thee wel|— 
But remember, my Sandy, the writer of this. 





SONNET. 
EY EDGAR A. POE. 
Scrence, meet daughter of old time thou art, 
Who alterest all things with thy piercing eyes! 
Why pray’st thou thus upon thy poet’s heart— 
Vulture, whose wings are dall realities! 


* 


How shall he love thee, or how deem thee wise, 
Who wouldst not leave him in his wandering, 

To seek for treasure in the jewell’d skies, =~ 
Albeit he soar with an undaunted wing. 


Hast thou not dragg’d Diana from her car, 
And driven the Baniadey ad from the wood, 

To seek for shelter in some happier star, 
The gentle Nais from the fountain flood, 


The elfin from the greenwood and from me, 
‘The summer’s dream beneath the shrubbery. 





AN ENIGMA. 
Four letters my whole will express; 
A thing so well known, 
Both in city and town, 
That to tell you my virtues would be but, I guess, 
To tell you that each has a nose on his face— 
Though shaped I can’t say so much like it: 
But lest some dull wight 
Should exclaim I’m not right, 
Or declare that I still am intricate, 
I will tell you some more, 
And then, I am sure 
That none but a blockhead can call me obscure. 


In the first place you never can read 
This paper, unless you are a lover, 
(And such are but idiots indeed!) 
Without passing over 
My body so often, 
That one would suppose, 
(A sad thing, Heaven knows!) 
I had long since been laid in my coflin. 


And again, I’m so Proteus a creature, 
That go where you will, 
You'll discover me still— 

Excepting it be where dame Nature 
Has scorn’d man’s approaches— 
For steam boats and coaches 

Are my most remarkable feature! 


The maiden, the widow, the wife and the sire, 
All welcome my visits with heartfelt desire; 
And many a bosom, whene’re | drawnear, _ 
Will flutter with hope, or sink downin Cespair: 
And many a heart in its pride will be bow’d, 
And many a haughty soul quail at my nod; 

For I can awaken 

The slumbering snake, ia 
The roses where pienty has cinctured the proud. 
To some I bring pleasure, to others renown; 
Make a beggar of this one, to that givea crown: 
Discourse upon morals, tho’ known to exhibit 
More crimes than e’er swung from the floor of a gibbet; 
And yet, tho’ so wild and capricious, 

So fickle, so fearless, 

So wicked, so careless, " 
There are none can, with sense, call me vicious! 
For after you’ve traced me the universe o’er, 

Ten chances to one but I’m fast by your door. 





SENEX. 
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